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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


Notes. 


LADIES’ DRESS. 


The following extracts from a work now for- 
gotten will probably be thought amusing by such 
of our female readers as may take an interest in 
the history of dress, —“ The Ladies’ Dictionary ; 
being a General Entertainment for the Fair Sex ; 
a Work never attempted before in English. 8vo. 
London, 1694. Price bound six shillings.” 
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Nakedness and screening the pinchin ld 
ting out the sh ape and 
dering the fabr 
wherefore, Ladies, A. ice 
varieties of this nature, 
part have given th 


“ Apparel, or the L Dressing 


proportion of the 
ortality airy and ch 
there such a number 

and the French for the most 
em Names, as well as communicated 
the Fashions to us, we have thought fit, for the better 
informing those of your Sex, who have not leisure to 
quent the Court-Balls and Plays, to set down their names 
as they are now in vogue, begging Pardon of the mor 
knowing of the Fair Sex for intra li ng into their Dressi 
Rooms to fetch thence this Inve atory. 

“An Attache is as much 
or fastened together, or one thing fasten 

“ Burg vigin is that part of the} 
the hair, be 


body, 


more 


are 


fre 
ire- 


ng 
as to say, vulgarly, tack’d 
1 to another. 
eadl-dress that 

the first part of the D 

“A Berge r is a little Lock, pl un, W itha I 
like the ancient fashion used by Shepherd 

* A Campaigne is a kind of a narrow Lace 
scalloped. 

“A Choux is the round Boss behin 
bling a Cabbage, and the French 

“A Colberteen is a Lace 3 »mbling 
of the manufacture of Monsieur Colbert, a Fr 
man. 

“A Collaret is a kind of a Gorget that go 
Neck. 

“ A Commode is a frame of Wire, two or 
high, fitted for the Head, covered with T 
thin silks; being now compleated into 
dress. 

“A Confidant is a small Curl near the Ear. 

“A Cornet is the upper Pinner that dangles about the 
cheeks, hanging down with flaps. 

“A Creueceeur, by some called Heart-breaker, 
curled lock at the Nape of the Neck, and ; 
are two of them. 

“A Cruch or Chruches are the small locks that dangle 
on the forehead. 

“A Cupee is a pinner that hangs close to the head. 

“An Echelles is a stomacher laced or 
form of the steps of a Ladder, lately very much in re- 
quest. 

“£ ngageants are 
Wrists. 

“ Alfavourites, a sort of modish locks, hang dangling 
on the temples. 

“A Flandan is a kind of a Pinner joined with a Cornet. 

“A Font- Ange is a modish Top-Knot first worn by 
Mademoiselle d’Fontange, one of the French King’s 
Misses, from whom it takes its name. 

“A Jardine is a single Pinner 
Burgoyn. 
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| « A pair of Martial’s Gloves, so called from the French- 
| man’s name, who pretends to make them better than 
others. 
“ A Mouchoir 
landkerchief. 
“A Mouche is a fly, or a black Patch, 
“A Murtnere is a black knot that unites and ties the 
Curls of the Hair. 
“A Palatine is that which used to be called a Sable 
Tippet, but that name is changed to one that is supposed 
finer, because newer and « la mode de France. 
“A Passager is a curled Lock next the Temple, and 
commonly two of them are used. 
“A Mont la Haut is a certain Wier that 
Head-dress by degrees or stories. 
“A Panache is any Tassel of Ribons very small, &c. 
“A Ragg is a quaint name —_ give to Point or Lace, 
so that the Sempstresses who br thei to the Chambers 
of the Ladies are called by then 1 Ra 1g Women. 
“ A Rayonne is a Hood place over the rest, pinned in 
2 Circle. 
“A Ruff 


Cuffs. 


is only that which we vulgarly call a 


to be 


raises the 


or Ruffles that which we call a Cuff or 
e is only a double Pinner. 
é urtie is a little Knot of small Ribbons; 
between the and Pinner. 
“A Spagnolet is a Gown with narrow Sleeves, and lead 


it appears 


rR r 
bonnet 


I hem to keep them down a la Spagnole. 

“A one of those new-fashioned 
trimmed with buttons and loops. 

“A Surtout is a Night-Hood which 
covers the rest of the head geer 
Toilet is a little cloth whic 

purpose they think fit, and is t 

twy-light. 

“A Tour is an artificial dress of hair, first invents 

| some Ladies that had lost their own hair 
of others to cover their ame; but since 
into a fashion. 

“An Asasm or Venz 
may serve for the two 
before t a Lady to 
the Dress. 


Sultane is Gowns 


goes over and 


“A ‘h Ladies us 


me corr 


for what 
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a breast-knot, 


r strings t 


signifies or 
hang down 
sweetheart. Thus much for 


“ Appur tenanc 


“A Brancher or a hanging 
to see to undress by the Glass. 

“A Brussier, a moving Hearth made of Silver, or Ves- 
sel to hold fire, to warm a Lady’s shift, &c. 

“A Columbuch, a piece of Wood of a very pleasant 
scent, used in their Chambers to keep out unwholesome 
Aires. 

“A Cossoletis, a perfuming Pot or Censer. 

“A Coffrefort is a strong Box made of Olive or other 
precious Wood, bound with gilded Ribs. 

“A Cosmetick or Cosmeticks are of divers kinds, and 
his ghly in use for beautifying the face and hands. 

“4 Crotchet is the hook whereto Ladies chain their 
Watches, Seals, and other matter. 

“A Tilgrained is a Dressing-Box, a Basket, or what- 
ever else is made of silver work in wier. 

“A Firmament, precious Stones, as Diamonds and the 
like, which Ladies head their Pins withal, to make their 
heads shine, and look in their Towers like stars. 

“ A Jappanian Work is anything japanned or varnished, 
China polished, or the like. 

“A Sprunking Glass : this sprunking is a Dutch word, 
the first as we hear of that language that ever came in 
fashion with Ladies, so that they give us reason to be- 
lieve they at last may tack about from the French to the 
Dutch mode. This signifies pruning by a Pocket Glass, 
or a Glass to sprucifie by. 
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sin Dre ssing, &e 


Yandlestick, with branches 
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“A Milionet is the thing they use to turn about in the 
Chocolat pot when they make it. 

« A Pastillo de Bocco is a perfumed Lozenge to perfume 
the Breath, and corrects any defects there may be in it of 
unsavouriness. 

“A Plumper is a fine thin light Ball, which old Ladies 
that have fost their side teeth hold in their mouths to 
plump out their Cheeks, which else would hang like 
leathern Bags. 

“A Poluil is a paper of Powder, being a Portugal term 
given to it, and also passes for a perfume. 

“A Rare le meilleure is anything that is fine or excel- 
lent. 

“ A Rouleau is a Paper of Guineas, to the number of 39, 
which the Gallant steals into his Mistress’ hand when she 
is on the Losing side at Basset or Commet, for which he 
expects some singular favour. 

“A Dutchess is a Knot to be put immediately above 
the Tower. It seems this high-building of head-geer is 
not of a new Invention, as some take it to be, but of an 
old Edition ; for Juvenal, in his sixth Satire, makes men- 
tion of them: 

“*¢ Tot premit ordinibus,’ Sc, 

“Such rows of Curls press’d on each other ly, 
She builds her head so many stories high ; 
That look on her before, and you would swear 
Hector’s tall wife Andromache she were 
Behind a Pigmy, so that not her wast 
But head seems in the middle to be plac’d.’ 

“A sort of red Spanish paper must not be forgot in a 
Lady’s Dressing Room, to give her Cheeks and lips a 
pleasant rosie colour.” 

Anon. 





FOLK LORE. 


The Omens of Birds. —I heard the other even- 
ing a dispute in a company as to the proper way 
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silence of night, might be mistaken by the fearful 
and superstitious as the moaning of a disturbed 
spirit, as the following anecdote will testify : — 

When I was a boy I happened to be alone in 
Egham churchyard about 10 o'clock on a splendid 
moonlight night in autumn. The beauty of the 
scene tempted me to approach the church ; when 
near the west door, I was somewhat startled 
by a heavy noise from within, resembling that 
of a person moaning in his sleep under the in- 
fluence of nightmare. I conjectured that some 
one had been locked into the church, and, wearied 
with fruitless efforts to escape, had fallen asleep 
at the door. However, being unacquainted with 
the sexton, or any one in the place, and at that 
late hour, I was compelled to leave the prisoner 
to his fate. 

I was unable to account for this singular ad- 
venture, till, several years afterwards, passing 
through Covent Garden market, where it was the 
custom to sell hedgehogs, I heard the well-re- 


| membered sound proceed from a cage containing 


those animals; which proved that the prisoner 
was one of that genus, and “no spirit of health, or 
goblin damn’d,” and brought to my recollection 
the lines of the poet where the animal and sound 
are so superstitiously mentioned. L. G. B. 


Toads.— Scottish reapers say that, during the 


| time of harvest, the toad’s mouth is shut, and is 
| then quite harmless, not being able to spew its 


| venom ! 


of reading the auguries of the Magpie, a bird | 


which our peasants consider almost as portentous 
as the owl, only it brings sometimes a good omen, 
which the owl never does that I am aware of. 
One person in the company read the popular 
rhyme thus: 
«“ One’s (magpie) grief, two’s mirth, 
Three’s a marriage, and four’s a birth.” 
Another read it as follows : 
“ One's joy, two's a greet (crying), ae 
Three’s a wedding, four’s a sheet (winding-sheet— 
death).” 
Both parties were confident they were in the 
right. Can your readers settle the point ? 
H. W. 
Ayr. 
Hedgehog.—One cause of the superstitious 
dread of the hedgehog is the peculiar noise it 
makes, which is alluded to by Shakspeare in 


An idea is universally prevalent among 
the vulgar that this reptile is very poisonous, and 
they kill it whenever they can; but acting upon 
the notion that they cannot emit their poison in 
the harvest time, reapers are not afraid to handle 
them at that time; and believe that if a sprained 


| wrist is rubbed with a live toad it will effect a 


| way of charm, 


cure. I have often seen this operation performed 
in the early part of my life. MENYANTHES. 
Chirnside. 


Cattle Charms.—It was at one time common 
in the upper districts of Berwick, in order to pre- 
serve cattle from disease, &c., to suspend in every 
stable stones which had natural holes in them, or 
to fasten a piece of red tape and mountain ash to 
the left horn of the beast when in the field, by 
(See Beattie’s Scotland.) 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Haxey Hood.—A singular custom prevails at 


| Haxey, near Epworth, Lincoln, called “'Throw- 


Macbeth, where the witches round the caldron | 


say :— 
“ Thrice the brindled cat hath mew’d, 
Twice and once the hedge-pig whin’d,” &c. 


The sound of its voice is that of a person snor- 


ing the Hood.” It consists in an annual gather- 
ing of the men of several adjoining townships on 
a spot contiguous, if I remember right, to the 
church. A bag, in the form of an ancient hood, 
or head-dress, filled with some material, is thrown 
up into the air; and the object to be attained is 
the carrying of it off, by any individual, within 


ing, or breathing very hard; and, as heard in the the bounds of his own township. The contest is 
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severe ; and the pro tem. holder of the hood, if | 
overtaken with it in his possession before reach- 
ing the boundary, is severely handled. 
a certain number of officials, in an unique cos- 
tume, who have the privilege of handling the 
hood with impunity. I am not responsible for 
the exact correctness of this account, having 


There are | 


gleaned it at a distance from the locality; but | 


desire to be favoured, through the medium of 
your columns, with a full and authentic detail of 
the proceedings on the occasion; also the pro- 
bable origin of the custom, and what are the 
advantages, if any, accruing to the particular 
township which succeeds in carrying off the hood. 

I have a vague recollection of reading some- 
where an account of a similar custom observed in 
some part of Brittany, and called “ The Game of 
Soule.” A. E. 


[ The following notice of this singular custom is given 
in the History of Lincolnshire, ii. 214.: “ At Haxey, Old 
Twelfth Day (Jan. 17th] is devoted to throwing the hood, 
an amusement which, according to tradition, was insti- 
tuted by one of the Mowbrays. A roll of canvas, tightly 
corded together, from four to six pounds in weight, is 
taken to an open field, and contended for by the rustics. 
An individual appointed casts it from him, and the first 
person that can convey it into the cellar of any -~ lic- 
house receives the reward of one shilling g, paid | yy the 
plough-b ullocks, or boggins. A new hood being fur- 
nished when the others are carried off, the contest usually 
continues till dark. The next day the plough-bullocks, 
or bogyins, go round the town collecting alms and cry- 
ing ‘larg sess.) ‘They a 1 like morris- my ey and 
are yoke 1 to, and drag a small plough. have their 


re dresset 





They hb 
farmer, and a fool called B illy Buck, dr ssed like a har- 
lequin, with whom the boys make sport. The day is 
concluded by the bullocks running with the plough round 
the cross on the Green; and the man that can throw the 
others down, and convey the plough into the cellar of a 
public-house, receives one shilling for his agility.”] 


Singing Mice. —I was fashioning a reply to an 
article in “ N. & Q.” late one evening, when I was 
startled by a noise resembling the chirping of a 
bird in the hall, beyond where 
searching with a candle for the cause, I discovered 
it to be a mouse in a china-closet ; which, con- 
trary to the usual practice of these active gentry, 
undisturbed by my approach, continued his twit- 
tering precisely like that of swallows, or of the 
reed warbler (called here the reed nightingale). 
On dislodging him, he escaped through a hole 
into an adjoining pantry, where he recommenced 
his performance — certainly avery un-mouse-like 
one. I have heard of the occurrence before. Is 
the animal a murile Mario, or is it his death-note, 
like that of the swan, — 


“ And his sweetest note the last he sings”? 
- S. Tayror. 


Fifth of November Customs (2™ §. iv. 368.) — 





worth of coppers, which they scattered amongst as many 
of the juvenile citizens as chose to attend, ‘and a good 
many availed themselves of the privilege. This highly 
appropriate game for a venerable ecclesiastical body is 
known in the city as ‘ Push-Penny,’ and has existed very 
far beyond ‘the memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ ” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Groundsel. —I have somewhere seen it men- 
tioned that a poultice of this plant, applied over 
the pit of the stomach, causes vomiting, and has 
been used in this way as a remedy in epilepsy. 
Has any of your contributors ever seen it applied 
in this way, and with what effect? If I mistake 
not, it is recorded in the Memoirs of the famous 
divine Rev. Thomas Boston, a native of Dunse, 
once minister of Ettrick, and “ whose praise is in 
all the churches,” that he once had recourse to 
the above cure. The plant meant is the Senecio 
vulgaris, or common groundsel, often used as a 
food for caged birds. I have seen sheep greedily 
devour another species, the S. Jacobea, or com- 
mon ragwort. MENYANTHES. 


Chirnside. 


A Marriage-Bell Custom.—I was at a Wor- 
cestershire village last week, on the occasion of 
the celebration of a marriage. The church bad a 
very pretty peal of bells, whose silvery tongues 
most melodiously proclaimed to the neighbour- 
hood the event of the day. Late in the evening, 
after the last peal had been rung, the ringers, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, forefolled upon the 
great bell the number of children with which the 
marriage was to be blessed. On this particular 
occasion, the clapper was made to smite the bell 
thrice three times. The bride and bridegroom 


| know, therefore, what to expect, and can make the 


I was sitting. On | 
| ing eminence, and attached to the 


needful preparations for the advent of their tune- 
ful nine. Curupert Bepe. 


Crooked Ridges. — A small town in the upper 
ward of the county of Lanark is situated on a ris- 
houses are long, 
narrow crofts of ground, in ploughing which it is 
all done in curved and crooked rigs or ridges. 
These forms are adopted under the belief that the 
Evil One will be unable to follow out with his eye, 
from one end of the ridge to the other, the grow- 
ing crop, and thus prevent it being bl: sted by 
any of his infernal cantrips. G. N. 


“ Gooding” on St. Thomas's Day. —In the 
Staffordshire parish from whence I write, St. 
Thomas's Day is observed thus : — Not only do 
the old women and widows, but representatives 
also from each poorer family in the parish, come 
round for alms. The clergyman is expected to 


| give one shilling to each person, and, as no “ re- 


‘A singular custom was observed on Thursday last | 


(Nov. 5, 1857) at Durham. 
the venerable 


The Dean and Chapter of 
Cathedral supplied themselves with 20s. 


duction is made on taking a quantity’ of reci- 
pients, he finds the celebration of the day attended 
with no small expense. Some of the parishioners 
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give alms in money, others in kind. Thus, some 
of the farmers give corn, which the miller grinds 
gratis. The day's custom is termed “ Gooding.” 


AND QUERIES. 


In neighbouring parishes no corn is given, the | 


farmers giving money instead; and, in some 
places, the money collected is placed in the hands 
of the clergyman and churchwardens, who, on the 
Sunday nearest to St. Thomas's Day, distribute it 
at the vestry. The fund is called St. Thomas's 
Dole, and the day itself is termed Doleing Day. 
Curunerr Bene. 


NOTES BY F. 
THE 


DOUCE IN A MS. OF THE HISTORY 
THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE. 


oF 


“ Jasper, Balthasar, Melchior, nomina sunt magorum, 
Abyshai, Sobothai, Balchias sunt nomina robustorum.” 


he sepulchre of the three magi is at Milan. 
The epulchre of the three magi is at Milan. | giving an Account of Richard Lane, a Private belonging 


A view of it is given in Raymond's Mercurio 
Ttalico, p. 243. ; but Cologne claims possession of 
the bodies. 
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who states that in the star appeared the image of 
the Virgin Mary, with Christ in her arms. 
W. D. M. 


BROADSIDE: THE PERPETUAL ALMANACK, ETC. 


A few years ago I bought the following curious 
broadside in the streets, and on referring it to an 
octogenarian neighbour, my great authority on 
all matters relating to the popular antiquities of 
the district, he spoke of it as being current in his 
youthful days. It is not easy to see by what 
system of notation the spots on the cards can be 


made to tally with the number of days in the 


year; the nearest approach I can make to it 


| being 364, to be obtained by counting the Knave 


See a great deal about the three magi collected | 


together in Calvor. Ritual. Eccles., ii. 288., where 
all the different names by which they have been 
called are given. 

See Dorrington’s Journey through Germany, 
pp- 328, 329. The people give things to the 

riests to be touched by the sacred noddles of the 
Eings of Cologne, which are held by a pair of sil- 
ver pincers. 

In the church of Eustagia at: Milan they 
show the tomb where the bodies of the three kings 
were deposited before their removal to Cologne. 

Prayer to them in Sarum Hore, Pigouchet, 
1498, h j. 

See Wolff, Zect. Memorab., i. 12, 13. 

See particularly Schulting, Biblioth. Ecclesiast., 
ii. 181., on the travels of the three kings, 

Prayer to them at the end of Heures de Rome, 
printed by Godar, n. d. 4to., vellum. 

The kings of Denmark have always borne a 
articular. . . . for the three kings of Co- 
0; 
drinking-horn in the Royal Museum at Copen- 
hagen, which, i in 1475, was dedicated to them by 
Christian I, and is described at large, with an 
engraving, in Jacob. Mus. Reg. 

On the three magi, as at the Moluccas, see 
Jablonski, Opera, tom. ii. p. 265.; and, query, 
mentioned in any book of travels (those of Beh- 
rens excepted, which are in German) to those 
islands ? 
Magorum. See Menestrier, Art du Blason, 185. 
Bapt. Mantuan., in his Fasti (Epiphania), denies 
that the three magi were kings : 

“ Nec reges, ut opinor, erant; nec enim tacuissent 

Historie sacre autores genus istud honoris.” 


No Scripture authority for the number of these 
kings or magi. See Raulicii, Sermones, fol. clxxii., 


Herman Crombach, Hist. SS. Regum | 


e, an example ‘of which is the celebrated | 


as 11, the Queen as 12, and the King as 13: — 
“ The Perpetual Almanack, or Soldier’s Prayer-Book, 


to the 47th Regiment of Foot, who was taken before the 
Mayor of the Town for Playing at Cards during Divine 
Service.” 

“ The Sergeant commanded the Soldiers at Church, 
and when the Parson had read the prayers, he took his 
text. Those who had a Bible took it out, but this Soldier 
had neither Bible nor Common Prayer- Book, but pulling 
out a pack of Cards, he spread them before him. He first 
looked at one card, and then at the other; the Sergeant 
of the company saw him, «nd said, ‘ Richard, put up the 
Cards, this is no place for them.’—‘ Never mind that,’ said 
Richard, When the service was over, the Constable took 
Richard prisoner, and brought him before the Mayor. 
* Well,’ says the Mayor, ‘ what have you brought that 
Soldier here for?’ — * For playing at Cards in C hure h.’ _ 
* Well, Soldier, what have you to say for yourself ? 
‘ Much, Sir, I hope.’—* Very good; if not, I will ahh 
you more than ever man was punished.’ —‘ I have been,’ 
says the Soldier, ‘ about six weeks on the march,—I have 
had but little to subsist on,—I have neither Bible nor Com- 
mon Prayer Book,—I have nothing but a pack of Cards, 
and I hope to satisfy your worship of the purity of my in- 
tention.’—* Very good,’ said the Mayor.—Then spre ading 
the Cards before the Mayor, he began with the Ace: 

“* When I see the Ace, it reminds me there is only one 
God. 

“* When I see the Deuce, it reminds me of Father and 
Son. 

« ¢ When I see the Tray, it reminds me of Fat 
and Holy Ghost. 

«“ * When I see the Four, it reminds me of the Four 
Evangelists that preached, viz., Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 

“* When I see the Five, it reminds me of the Five Wise 
Virgins that trimmed their lamps. There were ten, but 
five were wise, and five foolish, and were shut out. 

“* When I see the Six, it reminds me that in Six days 
the Lord made Heaven and Earth. 

“When I see the Seven, it reminds me that on the 
Seventh day God rested from the works which He had 
made and hallowed it. 

“* When I see the Eight, it reminds me of the eight 
righteous persons that were saved when God drowned 
the world, viz, Noah and his wife, his three sons and 
their wives. 

“When I see the Nine, it reminds me of the Nine lepers 
that were cleansed by our Saviour. There were ten, but 
nine never returned God thanks. 

«“ ¢ When I see the Ten, it reminds me of the Ten Com- 


her, Son, 
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mandments which God handed down to Moses on a table 
of stone. 
“ « When I see the King,’ said the Soldier, ‘ it reminds 
me of the Great King of Heaven, which is God Almighty. 
««« When I see the Queen, it reminds me of the Queen 
of Sheba, who went to hear the wisdom of Solomon; for 
she was as wise a woman as he wasa man. She brought 


with her fifty boys and fifty girls, all dressed in boys’ ap- | 


parel, for King Solomon to tell which were boys and 
which were girls. King Solomon sent for water for them 
to wash themselves; the girls washed to the elbows, and 
the boys only to the wrist, so King Solomon told by 
that.’ 

“* Well,’ said the Mayor, ‘ you have given a description 
of all the Cards in the pack except one.’—* Which is that ?’ 
said the Soldier.—* The Knave,’ said the Mayor.—*‘ I will 

ive your honour a description of that too, if you will not 

e angry.’—‘ I will not,’ said the Mayor, ‘if you will not 
term me to be the Knave.’"—‘ Well,’ said the Soldier, ‘ the 
greatest Knave I know is the constable that brought me 
here.’—* I do not know,’ said the Mayor, ‘ whether he is 
the greatest Knave, but I know he is the greatest fool.’ 

“ * When I count how many spots in a pack of cards, I 
find 365, as many days as there are in a year. 

“¢ When I count the number of Cards in a pack, I find 
there are 52,-as many weeks as there are in a year. 

“* When I count the tricks at Cards, I find 13, as 
many months as there are ina year. So you see, Sir, the 
pack of Cards serves for a Bible, Almanack, and Common 
Prayer-Book to me.’ 

“The Mayor called for some bread and beef for the 
Soldier, gave him some money, and told him to go about 
his business, saying he was the cleverest man he ever 
heard in his life.” 

21.Q0 


Bodmin. 


[This broadside appeared in the newspapers about the 
year 1774, and was entitled “Cards Spiritualized.” The 
name of the soldier is there stated to be one Richard Mid- 
dleton, who attended with the rest of the regiment divine 
service at a church in Glasgow.—Eb. } 





fiinor Rates. 


Solution of a Puzzle proposed by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 


“ To find a set of words containing all the letters of the 
Alphabet and no more. 

“ To this tea-table puzzle I settled my Puiz, 

And I soon cried Eureka, by Jove, here it is! 

Nor pretend 1 in cauldron’s ingredients to mix, 

That my black and white spirits might rise from the 

Styx; 

Nor ghost have I summoned, for that’s all a sham, 

Not e’en the stage spectre of Counsellor Fam! 

My discovery, like other discov’ries, is luck, 

And might well have been found by child, dandy, or 

Buck; 

By the same tide of fortune that bears us along, 

I believe that I’m right, as I might have been WronG: 

So allow me but this, —that I’s J and U’s V, 

And Voila! or, as Euclid would say, Q. E. D.” 

From my Scrap Book. Y. B. W. J. 

Remarkable Inscription on a Grave-stone in 
1343.—At a burying-place called Abade, in the 
county of Donegal, in Ireland, there was lately 
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dug up a piece of flat stone, about three feet by 
two, the device on which was a figure of Death, 
with a bow and arrow, shooting at a woman with 
a boy in her arms; and underneath was an in- 
scription in Irish characters, of which the following 
is a correct translation : — 


“ Here are deposited, with the design of mingling them 
with the parent earth from which the mortal parts came, 
a mother who loved her son to the destruction of his 
death. She clasped him to her bosom with all the joy of 
a parent, the pulse of whose heart beat with maternal af- 
fection; and in the very moment whilst the gladness of 
joy danced in the pupil of the boy’s eyes, and the mother’s 
bosom swelled with transport, Death's arrow, in a flash of 
lightning, pierced them both in a vital part, and totally 
dissolving the entrails of the son, without injuring his 
skin, and burning to a cinder the liver of the mother, 
sent them out of this world at one and the same moment 
of time in the year 1343,” 

We We 


Malta. 


Singular Marriage of a Deaf and Dumb Person 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.— 

* Decimo quinto Februarii, 18 Eliz. regina. 

“Thomas Filsby and Ursula Russet were married; and 
because the said Thomas was, and is naturally deaf and 
dumb, could not, for his part, observe the order of the 
form of marriage, after the approbation had from Thomas, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, John Chippendale, LL.D. and 
Commissary, and Mr. Richard Davis, Mayor of Leicester, 
and others of his brethren, with the rest of the parish, the 
said Thémas, for expressing of his mind instead of words, 
of his own accord used these signs: first, he embraced her 
with his arms; took her by the hand, and put a ring on 
her finger; and laid his hand upon his heart, and held 
up his hands towards heaven; and to show his continu- 
ance to dwell with her to his life’s end, he did it by 
closing his eyes with his hands, and digging the earth 
with his feet, and pulling as tho’ he would ring a bell, 
with other signs approved.” 

The above marriage is recorded in the register 
of St. Martin’s parish, Leicester, “ et concordat 
cum originali.” W. W. 

Malta. 


Medieval Condemnation of Trade. — Black- 
stone, in eulogising the English law for the regard 


| which it pays to commerce, says that in this re- 


spect it is 
“Very different from the bigotry of the canonists, who 
looked on trade as inconsistent with Christianity *, and 


* As to the first of these passages, I find, on referring to 
Gratian, that it is an extract from the Opus Imperf. in 
Mattheum, falsely ascribed to St. Chrysostom, the sub- 
ject being our Lord’s expulsion of buyers and sellers from 
the Temple; that the context contains explanations 
which considerably modify the meaning ; that the prohibi- 
tion of merchandise contradicts the chapter immediately 
preceding, in which, on the authority of St. Augustine, 
trade is declared to be lawful for a layman, although not 
for an ecclesiastic; and that chapter ii. is marked as one 
of the “ palee,” which are not found in the oldest MSS., 
and are of no authority. If, indeed, the words quoted by 
Blackstone were valid, they would signify nothing less 
than that in the middle ages merchants were, as a class, 
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determined at the Council of Melfi, under Pope Urban IT, 
A. D. 1090 [1089], that it was impossible with a safe con- 
science to exercise any traffic, or follow the profession of 
the law.”* (Commentaries, ed. Kerr, i, 255.) 

The authorities cited for this statement are (a.) 
an extract from Gratian’s Decretum, [.1xxxviii. 11.: 


“TIIomo mercator vix aut nunquam potest Deo pla- 
cere; et ideo nullus Christianus debet esse mercator; 
aut si voluerit esse, projiciatur de ecclesia Dei.” 

Part of the 16th canon of Melfi (4.), which I give 
with the variations which appear in Hardouin's 
Concilia : — 

“Falso [falsa] fit poems. cum penitus [al. peeni- 
tens] ab officio [vel] euriali vel negotiali non recedit, 
que sine peccatis agi ulla ratione non praevalet [ preva- 


jent}.” 
J.C. R. 


Curivus Reason for Non-payment of Tithes.— 


“ The landholders of this parish (Renwick) formerly 
paid a prescription in lieu of tithes, excepting the owners 
of an estate at Scalehouse, long in the possession of the 
Lallentier family, who el 1imed e xemption on account of 
an ancient owner having slain a ‘ Cockatrice.’ This is 
said to have happened about 250 years since.” — Jeffer- 
son's Leath Ward in the Ci unty of Cumberland, p. 104. 

E. HH. A. 


Card Playing.—Robert Bell has written in one 
of his lectures, that card playing — 

“ was a favourite diversion in Shakspeare’s times. The 
princ ipal games then played are now unknown — such as 
* primero,’ ‘ gleek,’ * maw,’ ‘ ruff, and ‘ knave out of doors.’ 
‘There were games of tables, one of which was identical 
with our modern backgammon. Dice were much in use, 
and false dice were constantly employed by sharpers. 
Shakspeare’s expression, ‘false as dicers’ oaths,’ bears 
strictly in his own time. At the period of the Restora- 
tion false dice were called Fulhams, from having been 

manufactured in a town of that name,” 
Wee 





Hlinar Queries. 


Arabie Testaments.—Parke took into Africa, on 
his second expedition, Arabic Testaments printed 


excommunicate —a propositio m at once so monstrous, and 
so notoriously contrary to fact, that we must wonder how 
the learned commentator should have failed to be startled 
by. it. 
The canon of Melfi appears to be misinterpreted. Its 
rimary object is not to condemn certain occupations, but 
to enstire the reality of penance. If Sir William Black- 
stone’s indignation was roused by its supposed attack on 
his own profession, the feeling would seem to have been 
quite groundless, inasmuch as officium curtale does not 
mean “ the profession of the law,” but the cuties connected 
with attendance at a sovereign’s court. The use of pra- 
valent is in any case barbarous; but perhaps it may 
mean solent rather than possunt. And the whole sentence 
seems to imply only that the engagements of courtiers 
and traders must be avoided by persons under a sentence 
of penance, as likely to tempt them to something incon- 
sistent with their penitential obligations, — not that such 
engagements must necessarily be sinful for Christians in 
general, 


in England, as he found the people in the interior 
valued,even an English printed book, although they 
could not read it. 

If any one can point out where those were 
printed, it may enable Dr. Livingstone to obtain 
some of the copies which remain in this country, 
and which will be very useful in Africa. 

Ros Roy, 

Lyric Ejaculation. —In a periodical publica- 
tion of the year 1723, appears the following lyric 
ejaculation for the speedy and safe delivery of the 
Princess of Wales (afterwards Queen Caroline) : — 

“ Promised blessing of the year, 
Fairest blossom of the spring,’ 
Thy fond mother’s wish —- appear! 
Haste to hear the linnets sing, 

Haste to breathe the vernal air, 
Come to see the primrose blow: 
Nature doth her lap prepare, 
Nature thinks thy coming slow! 
Glad the people, quickly sinile, 
Darling native of our isle.” 

May I ask through your columns whether this 
loyal and rather ‘sprightly effusion is included 
among the acknowledged works of any of the 
minor poets of that era? The unborn subject of 
it duly responded to the invocation by showing 
himself at the end of February. A. L. 


Armorial Bearings. —Can any of the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” who are skilled in heraldry 
inform me whether a son is entitled to any por- 
tion of the armorial bearings of his mother, sup- 
posing his father to have none ? = & 4 

8. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Endeavour used as a reflective Verb.—Of this 
there are three instances in the English Prayer- 
book: — 

(1.) “ Endeavour ourselves to follow the bless 
(Collect for Second Sunday after Easter.) 

(2.) “I will endeavour myself, the Lord being my 
helper.” (Ordering of Deacons. ) 

(3.) “1 will endeavour myself so to do, the Lord being 
my helper.” (Ordering of Priests.) 


ed steps. 


Can any correspondent produce a parallel ex- 
ample from secular literature? I have in vain 
consulted ‘Todd's Johnson and Richardson's Dic- 


tionary (Encyc. Metrop. edition). J.C. R. 


* Petronius Maximus.” —In the Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine, vol. Ixxxviii., July, 1821, there is seme 
account given of an old play with the following 
title: 

“The Famouse Historie of Petronius Maximus, with 
the tragicall Deathe of Etius the Roman Consul, and the 
Misdeeds of Valentinian, the wens arn Emperour, now at- 
tempted in Blank Verse, by W. London, printed by 
Wm. Brent, for Nathaniel Better, | and sold by him at his 
shop in Paule’s Church-yarde, 1619.” 

Is anything known regarding the author of this 
play, which is not noticed in the Biographia Dra- 
matica ? R. Incuis. 
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Wooden Bells. — Victor Hugo, in his novel of 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, mentions a wooden 
bell accustomed to be rung before Easter Eve, 
about the year 1482. Is this the only instance of 
a wooden bell, or is the case altogether fictitious ? 

Jos. Luoyp Puetprs, 

Edgbaston. 


Rev. Philip Horneck.— Was he son of the cele- 
brated Dr. Horneck? Evelyn mentions some- 
where going to hear a son of this celebrated man, 
but does not give his Christian name; most pro- 
bably this is the same person. Is anything known 
of him as an author or preacher ? H. G. D. 


Soc. Berg. Soc.—In an anonymous letier, 
written in 1783, and addressed to a scholar of 
some celebrity, the writer signs himself “ Clericus, 
Medicine Doctor, et Soc’. Berg. Soc.” I wish to 
ascertain the meaning of the last-named title, if 
such it was. I. R. R. 

Armorial. — Dexter: A fesse guttée, between 
three pheons; impaling, sinister, Quarterly, 1. 
On a bend, three stags’ heads (apparently) ca- 
bosed; 2. A fesse between three shovelers (qu. 
Herle); 3. On a bend three anchors, between two 
cinquefoils ; 4. A crescent, on a chief three cross- 
lets fitchy. 

The coat is on an old silver seal—two hundred 
or more years old, if one may judge from the 
shape of the shield. There is no attempt to give 
the colours and metals. Mr. Papworth’s forth- 
coming work will prove very valuable in settling 


such points as those here stated. JAYTEE. 
“ An Account of the Quarrel between the K— of 
P— and M. de V—. London, 1758.” —1 do not 


know why the author put initials only in the title- 
page, as he prints “ The King of Prussia” and 
“ M. de Voltaire” throughout the pamphlet. He 
gives some very stupid and doubtful anecdotes of 


the rude things they said and did, amongst which | 


4°=— 

“ The king ridiculed the ghost of Nimis, and told Vol- 
taire that a poet would have chosen the night for its ap- 
pearance, but the courtier introduced it in broad day, out 


of compliment to the ghost which one morning shook the | 
Dauphin in the presence of the King and the ladies.” — | 


P. 15. 
Whose ghost shook the Dauphin, and when ? 


O. P. 

The Ant said never to Sleep. — 

“ The instincts of the ant are very unimportant consi- 
dered as the ant’s; but the moment a ray of relation is 
seen to extend from it to man, and the little drudge is 
seen to be a monitor —a little body with a mighty heart 
—then all its habits, even that said to be recently ob- 


served, that it never sleeps, become sublime.” — Emerson, | 


Nature: an Essay, chap. iv.: Language. 


Can any of your readers refer me to Mr. Emer- 


son’s authority, or inform me by whom and how 


it was first observed that the ant “ never sleeps!” 

and, briefly, by what experiments the truth of 

this strange discovery in natural history was 

tested and confirmed ? C. Forszes. 
Temple. 


Inscriptions at the Crown Inn, Hockerill.—The 
following inscriptions were copied from an old 
pane of glass in a window at the “Crown Inn,” 
Hockerill, supposed to be written by three differ- 
ent persons at different times. 

The old inn was used as the half-way house 
between London and Cambridge, and much fre- 
quented by Cantabs. Can any of the correspon- 
dents of “N. & Q.” say who was the celebrated 
man that wrote one of these inscriptions, and 
which ? The old pane of glass has been within 
these few years removed : — 

1. “ To die is standing on some silent shore 

Where billows never break nor tempests roar.” 
2. “ Mori placidum est adire littus 
Ubi ductus nunquam nunquam strepunt.” 
3. “Dic curnam? sed minus placidum est aut aire 
littus possibile ignem infernum aut nullum littus.” 
R. R. F. 

Kaiserlicher gekrinter Dichter. —In German 
books of the 17th and the early part of the 18th 
centuries, the title “Gekrinter Dichter” fre- 
quently occurs, and sometimes * Kaiserlicher ge- 
krénter Dichter.” The dictionaries say “ Poet 
laureate.” By whom, and how were these hon- 
ours conferred ? H. B. C. 

United University Club. 


* Courtnay, Earl of Devonshire.” — Who is the 
author of Courtnay, Earl of Devonshire, or the 
Troubles of the Princess Elizabeth, a tragedy in 
4to.? No date. The play seems to have been 
published about the time of Qucen Anne. It is 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire. R. Inatts. 


“ Precedents and Privileges.”— Who wrote a 
pamphlet published about the year 1808, entitled 
Precedents and Privileges ? There is another work 
by the same author (seemingly political), called 
Lhe Acts of the Apostles. R. Inauis. 


Coal Clubs in Agricultural Districts. —Can any 
of your correspondents inform me where a good 
code of laws is to be found for the conduct of 
one of these societies? Probably some of the in- 
stitutions that profess to attend generally to the 
comforts of the poor may have paid some regard 
to their winter supply of coal. 

Having lately rescued from misappropriation an 
annual income of about sixty pounds, I am desir- 
ous of applying it to its legitimate object, of sup- 
plying the parish poor with fuel in such manner 
as shall teach them the advantages of making 
some provision for themselves in the summer, 
and purchasing at summer prices, with their own 








vv 


savings, such quantity of coals as they will a 
over and above what the charity will afford them. 
Vryan Ruecep. 

Episcopal Rings. —During the late visit of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association at Monmouth, 
I observed in the temporary museum fitted up for 
the occasion several large massive finger-rings. 
They were placed there by the president, and, in 
reply to my inquiries, he informed me that they 
were official rings connected with the Papal go- 
vernment. Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me on what occasions these rings were used, 
and by what officers? Addison remarks that when 
at Rome he had “seen old Roman rings so very 
thick about, and with such large stones in them, 
that 'tis no wonder a fop should reckon them a 
little cumbersome in the summer season of so hot 
a climate.” Are these papal rings an imitation of 
the old Roman rings, and are they used in the 
present day ? R. 


Ledbury Monument.—I should be obliged if 
any of your correspondents could throw light on 
an antiquarian question in which I am much in- 
terested. There is an old tomb in the north aisle 
of Ledbury church, Herefordshire, near the east 
end, representing a female figure in a long flow- 
ing dress, large sleeve and wimple, confined round 
the head by a narrow band, adorned with flowerets 
at even distances; her hand crossed on her bosom, 
and holding some object. She lies on a kind of 
altar-tomb, the recess behind her being panelled 
with shields, each suspended by a ribbon from a 
lion’s head. ‘Two of these shields are at the head, 
two at the feet, and seven at the side; and they 
are charged alternately with three lions passant, 
three lions rampant, and two lions passant, be- 
ginning again three lions passant, &c., to the end. 
The seven shields on the lower part of the tomb 
are altogether blank. The date of its erection I 
take to be about 1480. The Query is, to whose 
memory is this tomb erected ? and if, as I imagine, 
the arms are royal, which member of the royal 
family was buried at Ledbury, and why? The 
tomb is locally known as a curiosity, but its his- 
tory has not yet been traced, and the only clue I am 
able to obtain is that an Alice Pauncefote, wile of 
John de Hope, gave the chantrey of St. Ann's in 
Ledbury in 1384, and the Pauncefote arms are 
gules, three lions rampant, argent. 

M. E. Mires. 


Bingham Rectory, Notts. 


Jackson on Border Superstitions.—In the Intro- 
duction to the ballad of “ Young Tamlane,” in 
Scott's Minstrelsy (on the “ Fairies of Popular 
Superstition,” sect. 3. ad fin.), the following pas- 
sage occurs : — 

“ Some faint traces yet remain on the Border of a con- 
flict of a mysterious and terrible nature between mortals 


and the spirits of the wilds. The superstition is incident- 
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ally alluded to by Jackson, at the beginning of the 17th 
century.” 

Can any of your correspondents explain this 
allusion ? L. 


Rev. Thomas Skelton Dupuis. — There was a 
volume of Miscellaneous Poetry published in 4to., 
1789, by Thomas Skelton Dupuis. Is anything 
known regarding the author ? R. Inauts. 


Skelmersdales. —In Mrs. Gore's novel, Peers 
and Parvenus, vol. iii. p. 187., she speaks of “a 
few light Genoese chairs, suchas the English call 
Skelmersdales.” As I never heard or saw the 
name applied to a chair, I shall feel obliged to any 
of your correspondents who can inform me unde 
derivatur. I suppose it must belong to the same 
category with Sandwich, Stanhope, and Brougham. 

Rusticus. 





Minor Queries wit) Answers. 

Mary Honywood and her Descendants. — In 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 106. 209. are two communi- 
cations relative to this subject, upon which I wish 
to ask the following questions : — 

1. In p. 106. it is said, “At the back of the 
cellar of Lincoln Cathedral lies the body of Mi- 
chael Honywood.” Is not cellar a misprint? 
perhaps for choir. And is the epitaph to be found 
in print ? 

2. In p. 209. the epitaph of Robert Thompson, 
Esq. (one of Mary Honywood's descendants), at 
Lenham, in Kent, is quoted. Where is a perfect 
copy of that epitaph to be found ? 

3. Has the inscription on Mrs. Honywood's own 
“monument, at Mark's Hall, near Cogshall, in 
Essex” (mentioned in p. 209.), been printed ? 


H. 


[Dean Honywood was buried in the upper part of 


Lincoln Cathedral under a grave-stone thus inscribed: — 
“ Here lyeth the body of Michael Honywood, D.D., who 
was grandchild, and one of the 367 persons that Mary, 
the wife of Robert Honywood, Esq., did see, before she 
died, lawfully descend from her; that is, 16 of her own 
body, 114 grandchildren, 228 of the third generation, and 
nine of the fourth.” A mural monument of different 
coloured marbles was affixed to the stone screen behind 
the high altar. This was taken down about forty years 
ago, when the Dean and Chapter removed all the modern 
monuments from the walls and pillars of the church into 
the side chapels. Dean Honywood’s was set up in the 
old chapel of the B. Virgin, which you pass in going to 
the library. The Latin epitaph on this mural monument 
(too long to quote) is given in Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Decameron, iii, 425. The Dean was a crony of Samuel 
Pepys, who thus notices him in his Diary: “ 29th June, 
1664. To Westminster, to see Deane Honiwood, whom 
I had not visited a great while. He is a good-natured, 
but a very weak man, yet a Deane, and a man in great 
esteem.” Again: “6th Aug. 1664. I met and talked 
with Deane Honiwood this morning, and a simple priest 
he is, though a good, well-meaning man.” 

Mary Honywood was buried near her husband in Len- 
ham church, although a monument was erected to her 





ee 
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memory at Markshall in Essex, with the following in- 
scription: “Here lieth the bodye of Marie Waters, the 
daughter and co-heire of Robert Waters of Lenham, in 
Kent, esquire, wife of Robert Honywood, of Charing, in 
Kent, esquire, only husband, who had at her decease law- 
fully descended from her 367 children: 16 of her own 
body, 114 grandchildren, 228 of the third generation, and 
nine in the fourth. She lived a most pious life, and in a 
Christian manner died heere at Markishall in 93 yeare of 
her age, and in 44 of her widdowhood, 11th of May, 1620.” 
This inscription in Latin is preserved in Hasted’s MS. 
Collections, Addit. MS. 5480, p. 66. in the British Mu- 
seum. Consult also Nichols’s Topographer and Genealo- 
gist, vols. i. and ii., for some curious genealogical notices 
of the posterity of Mary Honywood, taken from a MS. 
of Peter Le Neve’s in the Lansdowne Collection. The 
following singular story is related of this remarkable 
lady. At one time she fell into so low, desponding state 
of mind, she was impressed with the idea that she should 
be damned, and exclaiming in a paroxysm of the malady, 
“T shall be lost as surely as that glass is broken,” she 
flung thrice with violence a glass which she happened to 
have in her hand on a marble slab, by which she was 
standing; but the glass rebounded each time, and did 
not break. The story adds, that the circumstance wrought 
a complete cure, and had more effect in composing her 
mind than the reasoning of all the great divines whom 
she had consulted. } 


Heins. — Was there a portrait-painter named 
Heins living about the year 1750? If so, was he 
an artist of any eminence? Artuur Du Cane. 





t 
7 





[There was a German artis if Heins who 
lived many years at Norwich, 1 practised as a 
portrait-painter and an en son, who wa 
born at Norwich about 174 tter artist than 
his father, both in oil and mini also engraved 


in a good style, but died young at Chelsea in 1770.— 
Pilkington’s Dictionary. 


Replies. 
MAUNDY THURSDAY AND HOUSEL. 
(2™ S. iv. 43 

All the dictionaries and early authorities give 
this spelling of the word — not Maunday. 

E. G. R., from his remarks, evidently considers 
Maundy Thursday as a Protestant festival: hence 
his difficulties, both as to the word itself, and the 
anachronism which he infers. 

Maundy ‘Thursday is essentially a Roman Ca- 
tholic festival. In Alban Butler’s Feasts and 
Fasts the great importance of the festival is 
most solemnly impressed upon his readers. On 
that day the Church of Rome celebrates the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist —the Mass (according to 
her views) —the great Christian sacrifice which 
she considers absolutely essential to the true pos- 
session of a priesthood by the followers of Christ. 





“Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui; 

Et antiquum Documentum 
Novo cedat Ritui.” * 


* Pange lingua, or hymn, sung during the procession on 
Maundy Thursday. 


It were needless to expatiate on the dogma 
thereiu involved. I give in the note below the 
early, and of course the present, view of the sub- 
ject, as expressed by one of Rome's most esteemed 
and venerated teachers. 

The epistle in the Mass of Maundy Thursday is 
taken from 1 Cor. xi.f In verse 24. are these 
words: “ Take, eat;” in Latin, “ Accipite et man- 
ducate.” I submit that this word manducate is 
the true original of Maundy. The special appli- 
cation of the word by the old writers seems to 
leave no doubt in the mind that maundye was used 
to signify the Cana Domini, the Last Supper, as 
we term it, or “the Supper of the Lord” accord- 
ing to the old writers. Sir T. More, in his Answer 
to the Jirst parte of the poysoned boohe which a 
nameles hereticke hath named the Supper of the 
Lord,” observes : ~ 

“In hys seconde parte, which I call hys seconde course, 
he treateth the maundye of Christ with hys aposiles upon 
the Sheare Thursday, wherein our Saviour actually dyd 
institute the blessed Sacrament, and therein verylye gaue 
hys owne verye fleshe and bloude to hys twelve apostles.” 
— Workes, p. 1028. 

In like manner, Fryth : — 

* That is to say, he admitted him (saith 8S. Austé) unto 
the maundye, wherein he did betake and deliver unto the 
disciples ye figure of his body and bloud.” — Workes, 

From the “ Testival” it is evident that the people 
called the day Sheare ‘Thursday; because an- 
ciently “ people would that day shere theyr hedes, 
and clypp theyr berdes;” not, as I take it, in 
order “so to make them honest against Easter- 
day,” but as a sign of grief and humiliation on the 


*St. Francis of Sales exclaims: —“O! qui communie 
selon l’esprit de l’Epoux, s’anéantit soi-meme, et dit a 





Notre Seigneur: Machez-moi, digérez-moi, anéantissez- 
moi, et convertissez-moi en vous! Je ne trouve rien au 
monde de quoi nous ayons tant de domination que la 
viande, que nous anéantissons pour nous conserver; et 


Notre Seigneur est venu jusqu’a cet exces d’amour que de 
se rendre viunde pour nous,” &.—L’£sp. de St. F. de 
Sales, p. 448, ed. 1747. 

“Oh! he who receives the Sacrament according to the 
spirit of the Spouse, annihilates himself, and says to Our 
Lord: Chew me, digest me, annihilate me, and convert 
me into Thee! | find nothing in the world which we 
more thoroughly possess, and over which we have more 
control, than meat which we annihilate for our support; 
and Our Lord has come to that excess of love as to make 
himself meat for us. And we, what siould we not do in 
order that He may possess us? Let Him eat us; let Him 
chew us— qu'il nous mache ;—\et Him swallow us and 
swallow us again — qu’il nous avale et ravale;—\et Him 
do with us what He likes.” 

+ The general correspondence between the Protestant 
church service and the Mass, as to the lesson from the 
Gospels and Epistles, &c., suggested to King James the 
First the somewhat irreverent opinion that the Protestant 
service was but “an ill-said Mass.” I give this fact on 
the authority of the controversialists. It is quite pos- 
sible that the British Solomon made the observation. 
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fullowing day when they assisted to celebrate the 
Crucifizion. At the present day it is the fashion 
to appear at church in mourning or in black on 
Good Friday, at least with the ladies, in all coun- 
tries. ‘Three days beforehand is rather too long 
an interval for rendering oneself smart against the 
celebration of a festival. 

As to the anachronism advanced by E. G. R., I 
may state that the object of the Roman Church, in 
her imposing ceremonial of Holy Week, was to 
represent the consecutive facts of the Atonement 
in a grand drama, whose distinct and well-de- 
veloped Five Acts begin on the Wednesday, and 
end with the Gloria in Excelsis, triumphantly 
sung on the Saturday. ‘The four last days of Holy 
Week are occupied with celebrafing in detail 


what is collectively embodied in the grand idea of | 


Easter, as conveyed to the faithful. On the Sa- 
turday the Epistle says — “If you be risen with 
Christ,” &c., Coloss. iii, On Easter Sunday it 
says — “ Purge out the old leaven .. » For 
Christ, our pasch, is sacrificed,” &c., 1 Cor. v. 7. 
All that has been enacted during the previous 
days is collectively commemorated on Laster 
Tuesday. 

As to the precise time when the original Maun- 
dye took place, see a learned dissertation by Har- 
douin, De supremo Christi paschate. (Chron. Vet. 
Test., Op. Select. 629.) 

The derivation by Spelman from mande, a 
basket, — baskets being brought on that day to re- 
ceive the alms of the king, — and all the other sug- 
gestions, seem mere conjectures suggested by the 
fancy, or the result of the homonyme maunde ; a 
process very usual with those who dabble in philo- 
logy. Nevertheless the word mand itself has been 
derived from mandere, to eat, because eatables 
were usually carried in it! See Richardson for 
the various opinions. I submit that Maundy 
Thursday is an ecclesiastical term to designate the 
prominent celebration of the day, just like Shrove- 
Tuesday, Ash-Wednesday, Whit-Sunday, Michael- 
mas, Christmas, &c. 

That Spelman, in the seventeenth century, should 
trace the word to a vulgar incident of the festival 
is natural enongh — the name of the baskets in 
which the customary gifts were received ;—but it 
is curious to find that a passage quoted by Spel- 
man himself seems to refer to the primitive idea 
which was typified by the very gifts distributed 
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Dr. Lingard quotes the following : — “ We enjoin 
that no man take of the housel unfasting, unless it 
be for extreme sickness.” (Anglo-Saron Church, 
i. 328.) This word has been derived from Hostia! 
I submit that its derivation is far more homely, 
namely, from the word house; for to housele or 
house together was a correct rendering of the 
Latin communicare, which is the term for re- 
ceiving the Sacrament —to ben houselyd. It is 
difficult to find when Maundy was substituted for 
Shere in the name of the day. That it must have 
been before the Reformation seems evident from 
the fact that the day is so called by the Catholics. 


In Spain the ceremony of washing the feet of 


paupers is called mandato; and, according to 
Vieyra, the sermon preached on that day is so 
called in Portugal. ‘These facts may have sug- 
gested the modern English interpretation. James 
II. was the last king of England who personally 
washed the feet of paupers. See Hone, Every 
Day Rook, ii.. Year Book, 314., and Doblado’s 
Letters, 285., for a full account of the Catholic 
ceremonies on Maundy Thursday, &e. 

ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


CLERICAL wizArps (2™ §. iv. 393.); MARY HILL 
OF BECKINGTON (2™ §. iii. 233.) 


On availing myself of your reference to the 
cases of John Lowes in Baxter's World of Spirits, 
I find that he did not doubt the guilt of the ac- 
cused, 


“The hanging of a great number of witches in Suffolk 
and Essex, by the discovery of one Hopkins, in 1645 and 
1646, is famously known. Mr. Calamy went along with 
the judges in the circuit to hear their confessions, and 
see that there were no fraud or wrong done to them. f 
spake with many understanding and pious persons that 
went to them to the prisons, and heard their sad confes- 
sions. Among the rest, an old Reading parson, named 
Lowis, not far from Framlingham, was one that was 
hanged. He confessed, &c.” — World of Spirits, reprint, 
1834, p. 20. 


Who was Mr. Calamy? The celebrated Non- 


, conformist divine, the contributor to Smectymnus, 
, and grandfather to Baxter's biographer, was born 
| in 1600, and in 1645 would hardly have been 


to the poor—always something to eat, as well as | 


raiment. He quotes a bequest by a certain abbot, 
** mandatum pauperibus facere et eos pascere, &c., 
pro Christi amore ;” that is, to make them a 


present — to “ give” them something, and to feed | 


them —clearly reverting to the idea of the original 
Maundye as given by Sir T. More. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period the word housel 
was used for the Sacrament, and housele was to 


administer the Sacrament, as is evident in Chaucer. | 
i 


called “old” Calamy, as in Mr. Clubbe’s ex- 
tract. 

What does Baxter mean by “an old Reading 
parson?” Is it that Mr. Lowes came originally 
from the town of Reading, or does he use the 
word disparagingly of one who read the Liturgy 
and his sermons, instead of praying and preaching 
extempore ? 

In 2™¢ §. iii. 233. I expressed a doubt as to the 
ease of Mary Hill being real, or only taken by 
Bekker from a “great news” sheet. ‘Though the 
World of Spirits was on my table when I wrote, 


a 


Se ae 





aE ~~ 
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and is cited by me in the same page, I overlooked 
an authentification of the case. 


“Mr. John Humphreys brought Mr. May Hill to me 


chased. In his letter to the “ Lord Legate,” he 
states himself to have been aided by the incum- 


| bents of several Norfolk parishes, whom he names. 


with a bag of irons, nails, and brass, vomited by a girl. I | 


keep some of them to shew ; nails about three or four inches 
long, double-crooked at the end, and pieces of old brass 
doubled, about an inch broad, and two or three inches 
long, with crooked edges. I desired him to give me the 
case in writing, which he hath done as followeth: Any 
one that is incredulous may now at Beckington receive 
satisfaction from him, and from the maid herself.” (p. 31.) 

There is no material discrepancy between the 
accounts. Bekker’sis much fuller, but carries the 
story only to the committal of one witch. Mar- 
gery Coombes and Ann Moore were committed. 
The former died in prison; the latter was tried 
by Lord Chief Justice Holt at the Taunton As- 
sizes, and acquitted for want of evidence. 

“ Whereupon,” that is, after the acquittal, “Mr. Fran- 
cis Jesse and Mr. Christopher Brewer declared that they 
had seen the said Mary {lill to vomit up at several times 
crooked pins, nails, and pieces of brass, which they also 
produced in open court; and to the end they might be 
ascertained it was no imposture, they declared that they 
had searched her mouth with their fingers before she did 
vomit.” 


Mr. Hill gave similar evidence. He took the 


Among others, the parson of Lessingham, he tells 
us, actually succeeded in raising Oberyon, In- 
chubus, and Andrew Malchus, which last spirit 


| he had bound to a certain book. Oberyon, how- 


ever, would not speak, by reason, said Andrew 
Malchus, that he was bound to my Lord Cardinal 
(Wolsey), who, by Sir Edward Neville’s confes- 
sion (executed for high treason, 30 Henry VIII), 
was supposed to be conversant with magic, and 
indeed the ring, by which the Cardinal was 
thought to have won the fatal favour of the king, 
was noticed in the accusations against him when 
he fell. Again, in vol. ii. p. 280. are notices of 
Sir John Schorn, rector of North Marston in 


| Buckinghamshire, where he was enshrined as a 
| saint; and also at Canterbury, with his efligy 


standing blessing a boot, “ whereunto they do say 
he conveyed the devil.” This operation is repre- 


| sented on panel paintings on two Norfolk rood- 


| I cannot say, but the subject is very curious. 


girl into his house, and at the time of his state- | 


ment, April 4, 1691, he reports her cured, and fit 
for service, 

I hope to be excused for quoting from, instead 
of referring to, a book which is not scarce, as I 


wish to draw attention to the strange procedure | 


of hearing witnesses after the case had been dis- 
posed of, and Lord Chief Justice Holt allow- 
ing it. The Rev. May Hill, Francis Jesse, and 
Christopher Brewer, attest the account given by 
Bekker. I hope to find or be referred to some 
further particulars, as, from Holt’s shrewdness and 
habit of speaking out, he may have expressed 
some opinion on the knavery or folly of the pro- 
secutors, and have allowed them to attempt a vin- 
dication. 

Is the date of the trial known? Is a copy of 
that account up to the committal of the old women 
extant? The whole is translated into Dutch by 
Bekker, and, with his admirable exposition, occu- 
pies twenty-one quarto pages of De Betoverde 
Weereld. Hopkins, Jun. 

Garrick Club. 


Notices of some of these, though not, perhaps, 
those alluded to in the Query of M. A., occur in 
the Original Papers published by our Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, vol. i. pp. 
46—65. 209—223. Sir William Stapleton, it ap- 
pears, a monk of the Abbey of St. Bennet in the 
Holm, under displeasure for an undue attachment 
to his bed in the morning, had recourse to magic 
arts to discover hidden treasure, wherewith a 
dispensation to obtain his liberty might be pur- 





screens, Whether this is much to M. A.’s purpose 
M. 
A. will observe these are anté, not post, Reforma- 
tion Catholics. E. S. Tayror. 


“ CLEMENTING,” IN STAFFORDSHIRE AND WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. 


(1* §. viii. 618.) 


To-day (Nov. 23.) being St. Clement's Day, it 
has been observed in this Staffordshire village ac- 
cording to custom. All the boys and girls in the 
parish have gone from house to house in various 
detachments, chanting the following doggre! : 

“ Clemeny, Clemeny time of year, 
Good red apples, and a pint of beer; 
Some of your mutton, and some of your veal, 
If it be good, pray give us a deal; 
If it be not, pray give us some salt. 
Butler, butler, fill your bowl! 
If you fill it of the best, 
The Lord ’ll send your soul to rest ; 
If you fill it of the small, 
Down comes butler, bow], and all. 
The bowl is made of a good ash tree, 
Pray, good Missis, think of me. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for Him who made us all, 
Apple or pear, plum or cherry, 
Anything to make us merry. 
Off with your kettle, and on with your pan, 
A good red apple, and I'll be gone.” 


When they have recited this, they beg for 
apples, and anything else that they can get. 

The day — conjoined with St. Catharine’s Day, 
Nov. 25—is also observed in many Worcester- 
shire villages. This is the version which was used 
this present year in the village of Wolverley, near 
Kidderminster ; and it is preferable to the one 
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just quoted, inasmuch as it suppresses the sacred _ is “ to draw for the lead.” This is done in various 


nam¢es : ways; e.g. by drawing a card, or by papers in a 
“Catten and Clemen comes year by year ; hat. 

Some of your apples, and some of your beer. The corresponding phrase in English, “ pulling 

Trow!! trowl! for prime,” as applied to our national sports, is 


Gentleman butler, fill your bowl! 

If you fill it of the best, 

You shall have a good night’s rest ; 

If you fill it of the small, 

You shall have no rest at all. 

Apple, pear, plum, or cherry, 

Anything to make us merry. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for the merry men under the wall. 
Master and Missis sit by the fire, 


somewhat more chivalrous, and does not mean 
pulling or drawing for the lead in a sedentary 
game of cards or dice, but, in a general sense, 
pulling for the mastery ; that is, in sports involv- 
ing a trial of strength. In short, “ pulling for 
prime,” is pulling for first; and that, not by the 
drawing of a card, but by main strength. 

When schoolboys, for instance, play at “ French 


While we poor children trudge through the mire. | and English,” they divide themselves into two 
Our shoes are very dirty, our pockets are very, thin, | equal parties, take hold of the two ends of a rope, 
Please, Master and Missis, to drop a penny in! and try which party can pull the other across a 


Up the long ladder, and down the short pan, 


Give me a red apple, and I'll be gone.” line chalked on the ground. ‘Thus they “ pull for 


rime,” that is, for first, for the mastery, to s 
Mr. Noake, in his Notes and Queries for Worces- hich” fans va ne Sra Pa ge foe 

tershire, p. 216., gives two other versions; for the | not signify only first in time, but superior ; as in 

original doggrel (whatever it may have been) has prime quality, ‘prime wheat, prime minister. The 

been variously distorted according to the misap- party which first pulls all the others over the line 

Ss of the rustic carollers. In one we | wing: the adverse party is beaten. (Boys’ Own 
ave the line — Book.) 

“If its naught, gie us some saut! (salt).” | But the boyish games of the times we live in 
are many of them but reproductions of old Eng- 
lish sports played by our stalwart forefathers in 
manhood. So with the game now called “ French 
a Rei . and English.” It was a popular sport. Generally 
which appear to belonz to the original version, | on the Tuesday following the second Sunday after 
and which Mr. Noake thus explains : Easter, “the townspeople, divided into parties, 

“ The ladder alluding to the store of apples, generally | were accustomed to draw each other with ropes” 
kept in a loft; and the can, doubtless, to the same going | (Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 260.), thus “ pull- 
down into the cellar for the beer. | ing for prime,” or pulling for the mastery or 

Mr. Noake also tells us that on St. Catharine’s preeminence. Preeminence may be deemed too 
Day it was formerly the custom of the Dean and strong a term; but we find the very same ex- 
Chapter of Worcester —that day being the last pression employed where the trial was simply that 
of their audit — to distribute among the inhabit- | of drawing lots. “ My governesse will have us 
ants of the College precincts a rich compound of | draw cuts” (who shall first tell a tale); and in 
wine, spices, &c. called “ the Cattern bowl ;” and | drawing “blind fortune gave her [Mopsa] the 
that a modified edition of this custom is still ob- | preheminence.” (Arcadia, book ii. ch. xiv.) 
served. He says further, — | This trial of strength by pulling was sometimes 

“A correspondent states that this custom originated, | varied. Thus in a masque exhibited to Queen 
or revived, when Queen Elizabeth visited Worcester, the | Elizabeth in Wanstead Gardens, Epsilus, a shep- 
ne nt ne a Cathestns’s - | 4 | herd, and Therion, a forester, were rivals for the 
yracious reception upon . Vath e y, when a %, 6 a . . bn - 
Somber of sapien were strung before the fire, and the Queen of the May ; both * brought their partakers 
citizens went with a can from house to house, begging with them ;” and presently “there was heard in 
apples and beer, and repeating the above lines,” | the woods a confused noise, and forth-with there 

Curnsert Bepe. | came out six sheapherds with as many forsters 

[foresters] hailing and pulling to whetherside they 

| should draw the Ladie of May” (Ad:ditions to the 

Arcadia) —the, much-pulled “ Ladie,” probably, 
ia aide some hapless youth in a.girl’s dress. But be it 
(2"* 8. ii, 431.) observed there was strictly a contest for prime, 

“To pull for prime” is from the French, “ Tirer | that is, for first, for superiority, throughout the 
& qui aura la primauté” (Bescherelle). This | day; for “ the shepeheards and the foresters grew 
French phrase signifies literally “ to pull, or draw, | to a great contention whether of their fellows had 

| 


And in the other the lines — 


“Up the ladder, and down the can, 
Give me red apples and I’ll be gone ;” 


“PULL FOR PRIME.” 


for who shall have the primacy.” It is a phrase | sung better, and so whether the estate of shep- 
of dicers and cardplayers, primauté being the lead, | heards or forresters were the more worshipfull.” 
or right of playing first. The meaning, therefore, Sometimes, again, the pulling took the form of 
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! 
the old “equestrian” game of Hippas (‘Irmds). 
Two men mounted on the shoulders of two others; 
and the rider who pulled his opponent from his | 
seat was the victor (Strutt, p. 66. ; and see bottom 
of plate 6.) ; to say nothing of the old rough romp 
of “pully-hawly ;” and the “ pulling-time” on 
the evening of a fair-day, which involved con- 
siderable rudeness in handling the fairer and bet- 
ter half of our race. Pull, n. s., is a contest or 
trial of strength; but still, according to the ex- 
ample cited in Todd's Johnson, with some refer- 
ence to actual pulling: “This wrestling pull 
between Corineus and Gogmagog is reported to 
have befallen at Dover.” (Carew.) 

“ Pulling prime,” which we find in Donne, ap- 
pears to be an abbreviated form of the phrase 
“pulling for prime.” Thus, instead of “ drawing 
for King and Queen,” we say, “drawing King 
anil Queen ;” and, instead of “ cut for partners,” 
one sometimes hears “cut partners:” so, “ pull- 
ing prime.” Such is the genius of our spoken 
language, which delights in throwing out any 
word or syllable that can by possibility be dis- 
pensed with. Yet the French also abbreviate. 
Thus, “ tirer le giteau des Rois” is shortened con- 
ventionally into “tirer les Rois,” to draw Kings. 

Did Donne write “maids pulling prime,” or 
“men pulling prime?” All the editions which I 
have consulted (1633, 1635, 1639, 1650) read 
“men.” To this latter reading I incline; but it 
may have been both; that is, maids, as well as 
men, may have pulled for prime. It was an an- 
nual custom in Hampshire that the women stopped 
the way with ropes, and pulled the passengers to 
them, demanding payment for the liberation of 
the captives. (Strutt.) 

However that question may be decided, let us 
take a parting view of the couplet from Donne, 
which suggests two observations : 





“ Piece-meal he gets lands, and spends as much time 
Wringing each acre, as men [or maids] pulling prime.” 
1. If we suppose “ pulling prime” to be a game 

in which the two parties pull for the superiority at 

the two ends of a rope, each trying, as in “French 
and English,” to draw the other across a line 
chalked on the ground, this must be a game of 
some duration, and therefore satisfies the conditions 
of the above couplet from Donne. The two 
parties pull till one individual is drawn across. 

He or she is captured, and becomes a prisoner. 

So ends “ fyt the first.” They then recommence; 

another is drawn across and captured, which is 

“fyt the second.” This goes on till all on one 

side or the other are taken prisoners, which ends | 

the game. Hence will appear the force of the 
poet's simile. The extortioner, “wringing acres,” | 

“ spends as much time” as persons engaged in this 

game. The game is, of necessity, a long one. 

But, 2. Dr. Donne is particularly happy in his 
comparisons ; and the present comparison, if duly | 


perpended, will be found remarkably appropriate. 
This limb of the law, says the Doctor, gets lands 
“ piece-meal.” He spends his time in “ wringing 
each acre ;" that is, in extortionately acquiring 
one acre after another. ‘There lies the point of the 
comparison. For, in the game of pulling “ French 


' and English,” the prisoners are taken one by one. 


The extract from Herbert, also, has a peculiar 


| import, as pointing, with the context, to the con- 


nexion of “pulling for prime” with the vernal 

season, and specially with May-day. But it is 

time to conclude. Tuomas Boys. 

P. S. In Pope's version, Donne’s idea of acquir- 

ing one acre after another, by gradual spoliation, is 

brought out with great clearness : 

“ Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that, 
Glean on, and gather up the whole estate.” 


FAIRY RINGS. 
(2"¢ S. iv. 414.) 


According to the theory of their formation now 
generally accepted, the rings noticed by your 
correspondent R. M. in the Kinning Park Cricket- 
ground must be of several years’ growth. Dr. 
Wollaston was the first to dispel the mystery in 
which the subject had been previously involved, 
by proposing the elucidation which has been 
adopted by Professor Wray and other naturalists. 
Sir Humphry Davy alludes to it in his Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, and acknowledges himself in- 
debted to Dr. Wollaston for the hint. In the 
London Medical and Physical Journal, vol. xvii. 
p. 197., the theory is clearly stated thus : — 

“ Every fungus exhausts the ground on which it grows, 
so that no other can exist on the same spot; it sheds its 
seeds around, and on the second year, instead of a single 
fungus as a centre, a number arise in an exterior ring 
around the spot where the individual stood; these ex- 
haust the ground on which they have come to perfection ; 
and on the succeeding year the ring becomes larger 
from the same principle of divergency.” 

These curious phenomena, which the author of 
The Journal of a Naturalist still designated as an 
“ odium physiologicum,” were fully discussed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 1xi. 1791; and there, 
under the signature of “a Southern Faunist,” I 
fancy I recognise the pen of the philosophic Wol- 
laston, with the humility that characterises genius, 
giving to the world his explanation of a fact which 
had baffled the learned before him, and given rise 
to the most fanciful conjectures. The mysterious 
influence of electricity, often assumed even now 
as a veil for ignorance, had until then found the 
greatest favour with philosophers in accounting 
for these singular appearances. Dr. Plot was 
perhaps the originator of this hypothesis, which 
he illustrates with some curious observations in 
his History of Staffordshire, (1686) p. 9. et seg. 
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and remarks, “ that the subject had scarcely ever 
been treated on before by any other author that | 
he could meet with or hear of.” He candidly 
admits that the fact of the growth or increase of 
the rings is a difficulty which his hypothesis has 
to encounter; and mentions the instance of a ring | 
at Handsworth which was only four yards in di- | 
ameter when first observed, but when he measured 
it, in 1680, was increased to forty; and another 
had enlarged from a small diameter to fifty yards. 
To obviate this difficulty he supposes that light- 
ning may give a kind of herpetic quality to the 
ground, “a sort of shingles qui in una parte 
sanescens, in proxima serpit.” And thus error, | 
like the Fairy Ring in its growth, is ever enlarging | 
the boundaries of ignorance! Some years ago, I 
continued during several consecutive seasons to 
make observations on the annual increase of these 
circles, and the result obtained was, that those to 
which my observations were confined gained from 
eighteen to twenty inches in diameter. I have 
also remarked the gradual approach of two con- 
tiguous rings towards each other until they 
coalesced, and as at the points of contact they 
neutralised each other’s growth, in the following 
season the two presented the appearance of one 
large but imperfect circle. Professor Wray has 
given an analysis of fungi: on their decay they | 
appear to restore to the soil on which they grew | 
inorganic elements of a highly nutritive property ; 
and it is remarkable that whilst the grass is forced 
into luxuriant growth, the soil is apparently ren- | 
dered incapable for a time of sustaining a second 
crop of fungi, although it contains in abundance 
those elements which their organisation requires. 
Thus we may be taught that nutriment in excess 
may be as adverse to the purposes of life as when 
its supply is sparing and inadequate. W.S. 


Hastings. | 
RULE BRITANNIA. 

(2™ S. iv. 415.) 

‘ 

Although Mr. Husk has, on chronological 


grounds, disposed of the question of “ Rule Bri- 
tannia” as between Handel and Arne, yet it will 
perhaps be allowed to offer another proof of a 
different kind,— 
“ For truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep.” — Pericles. 


M. Schelcher, in his work, has given four pas- 
sages from Handel, in juxta-position with pas- 
sages from “ Rule Britannia,” and makes these 
remarks upon the evidence offered : — 

“Thus the celebrated National Song, for which Dr. 
Arne has all the credit, is, with the exception of two bars, 
composed out of different fragments by Handel. Arne, 
who nevertheless was a very distinguished musician, 
has no other merit, and it is certainly a merit, to have 
chosen them well, and to have employed them properly. 


| minds us that Dr. Burney bad 


The following are the only two bars (quoting the first 
phrase at the words ‘ Arose from out the azure main’) 


| which he can really claim as his own.” 


I will now endeavour to show that there is no 
ground at all for assuming that these fragments 


| were any more the exclusive property of Handel 


than of Arne, and that M. Schelcher, in his well- 


| meaning anxiety to make out a case, has done the 


latter no small injustice. Of the four passages 
adduced, I will set aside altogether the one from 
“ Ti rendo questo cor,” in “ Giustino,” as feeling 
certain that neither to the eye nor the ear will it 
recall Arne’s phrase at “ This was the charter,” 
&e. It is not like it, even in style. The phrase 
from the Occasional Oratorio “ Triumphs after 
victory,” which is alleged to be Arne’s original 
for his second phrase at “ Arose from out the 
azure main,” is simply an ascent and descent of the 
octave, and therefore cannot be Handel's especial 
property. Thus we have left for us to consider 
the two phrases which constitute the opening and 
the close in Arne. M. Scheelcher quotes a close 
from “ Un vostro sguardo,” in “ Giustino,” and re- 

pointed it out as 
the original of Arne’s close. i will here give 
Dr. Burney’s own words respecting Handel's 
song, begging to remind the reader that, in re- 
viewing Handel's later operas, Dr. Burney often 
speaks of certain airs as being “ alla moderna,” 
that is, airs in which the Great Master is adopting 
the then modern Italian style : — 

* Conti sang the first air, ‘ Un vostro sguardo,’ which 
is very pleasing, alla moderna. The first close in this 
air was soon after copied by Arne in his popular song of 
* Rule Britannia’ in Alfred.”—History of Music, vol. iv. 

The mere fact that the air was alla moderna 
would make it probable enough that this close 


| was not peculiarly Handel’s own; but in an opera 


produced in 1746, Jl Trionfo della Continenza, 
described by Dr. Burney as “a pasticcio, but 
chiefly by Buranello” (Galuppi), this very pas- 
sage, slightly varied, occurs. The song containing 
the passage was entitled “ Cedo alla Sorte,” and 
called forth the following remarks from Dr. Bur- 
ney, in a note : — 

“ We see the model of all the best songs of our own 
composers in looking back to Handel and his successors.” 
(Page 31.) “ Of the songs printed by Walsh, we find, in 
*Cedo alla Sorte,’ the idea and almost all the passages of 
Arne’s ‘ When Britain first,’ &c.”— History of Music, 
vol. iv. 

I have seen Galuppi’s song, and I could not 


| find the idea and almost all the passages of “ Rule 


Britannia,” but only this one passage, which is, 
however, modulations included, used five times. 
The passage, as it stands in Arne, is, I submit, 
both more elegantly and expressively turned than 
in Handel or Galuppi, in neither of whom, by the 
way, does it constitute the final close of their re- 
spective airs, as in Arne, who thus makes a new 
use of it. 
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The last passage to be considered is the one 
used in the Occasional Oratorio at the words, 
“ War shall cease ; welcome Peace,” and by Arne 
for his opening phrase at “ When Britain first, at 
Heaven’s command.” It is almost identical in 
the two authors, but it is not the exclusive pro- 
perty of either, having been used by another 
above twenty years before the production of the 
Occasional Oratorio. The Necromancer, composed 
by John Ernest Galliard, was produced in 1723, 
and in Leander’s song, “ While on ten thousand 
charms I gaze,” this passage is to be found at 
the words, “ With Love's fires my bosom burns.” 
(This song is in the British Museum Library.) 

In the ease of this passage, also, Arne’s use of 
it is different to that of either Handel or Galliard : 
with Handel it occurs in the body of a song, and 
with Galliard on the second line, being also a 
modulation into the major key of a song in the 
minor key. Arne’s little touches have improved 
and rounded the phrase, and he has given it a 
new significance by using it as his commencement. 
Upon the whole, he has used the various passages 
so as to produce an air of an uncommonly well- 
marked, stately, and condensed style, fitting it for 
what it has become—a National Anthem. 

Atrrep Rorre. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


' the north-west side in the oval. 


Genevra Legend in England (2™ S. iv. 398.) — | 


I believe Kuor is mistaken in supposing Mrs. 


Cunliffe Offley to have imagined that the story of 


the bride having hid herself in the chest took 
place in Cheshire. ‘This melancholy event was 
known to have happened in a house in Scotland, and 
was related to Mrs. Cunliffe Offley by her mother- 
in-law Lady Cunliffe, who was a Scotch woman, 
and well acquainted with all the sad circum- 
stances. She was in the habit of narrating it, in 
a most graphic and impressive manner, as a warn- 
ing to her children and their companions to avoid, 
in their game of “hide and seek,” ever placing 
themselves in any of the large chests in the house. 
Mrs, Cunliffe Offley was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Rogers, and, I have no doubt, told the 
story to him, and that it was the origin of “ Ge- 
nevra” in his Jtaly. He adds, in a note: — 

“ This story is, I believe, founded on fact. Except in 
this instance and another, I have everywhere followed 
history or tradition; and I would here disburden my 
conscience in pointing out these exceptions, lest the 
reader should be misled by them.” 

E. C. 


Gresford. 


Macaulay's Essays: St.Cecilia (2™ §. iv. 415.)— 
In the account of this matter there is a mistake, 
which I venture to rectify. The picture described 
as St. Cecilia in the catalogue of the Manchester 
Exhibition, and contributed by Sir W. W. Wynn, 


| occurred since I was there. 


Bart., of Wynnstay, is not the celebrated one 
| painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, representing 


Miss Linley, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan, as St. Ce- 
cilia. That beautiful picture (of which there is a 
good mezzotint engraving) is in the collection of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne. My friend Mr. R. 
Brinsley Sheridan, M. P., of Frampton Court, has 
a most interesting letter of Sir Joshua's, relating 
to this picture, which shall be sent to you for pub- 
lication in a future number. B. Ferrey. 


Black Dog of Bungay (2 S. iv. 268. 314.) — 
Is not this another variety of the spectral dog 
called in Norfolk “ Shuck” (1* S.i. 468.), or “ Old 
Shock” (vide Forby, Vocab. of East Anglia), from 
the Saxon Seucea reeocea, Satan, the Devil? This 
is the ordinary form spirits are said to assume in 
Norfolk. (Vide Norfolk Archeology, vol. ii. pp. 
300. 307.) KE. S. Tartor. 


Stonehenge (2™ S. iv. 453.) —It is so long ago 
as April 29, 1840, that I was at Stonehenge. The 
guide whom I found there (not with a wooden 
leg) told me, in respect to the fallen stones, that 
it was not in the memory of man, nor was there 
in any known record, any mention of the fall of 
any of the stones, except of the great trilithon on 
On turning to 
Gough’s Camden, I see that this fell January 3, 
1797, and I think the guide mentioned the same 
date. He added that it was in contemplation to 
re-erect this trilithon; but with respect to the 
others, concerning which nothing was known of 
their fall, and over which there hung a mystery, 
they would not be meddled with. If any more 
stones have fallen, the circumstances must have 
P. Hurcuinson. 
Sidmouth. 


Bombardment of Algiers by Lord Exmouth (2™ 
S. iv. 453.) ——The description given by Septimus 
of the picture in his possession tallies exactly 
with my boyish remembrance of a painting exe- 
cuted about forty years ago by a very able artist, 
Mr. P. H. Rogers, then residing at Devonport 
(at that time known by the name of Plymouth 
Dock), and who afterwards settled in London. 
A large and finely-executed engraving was made 
of this picture, and I have no doubt that many 
copies are to be found in Devonport and Ply- 
mouth. I had one myself, some years ago, which 
was presented to my late father by Mr. Rogers. 
After his removal to London (if not before), Mr. 
Rogers contributed works to the Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy. H. E. Carrinerton. 

Chronicle Office, Bath. 


Separation of Sexes in Churches (2™ S. iii. 108. 
178. ; iv. 54. 96.) — A friend, who has travelled 
much in Holland, has just informed me that the 
custom of separating the men from women exists 


| 
| 
| 
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in all the Dutch Calvinist places of worship, but 
in none of the Roman Catholic churches; and 
that the same tradition obtains, which Mr. Ash- 
pitel heard in Lombardy and Switzerland, that it 
Was an innovation of the Genevans. T have also 
heard, when Whitfield first built the Tabernacle, 
that he attempted to enforce the same separation, 
and in fact did so for some little time. Can any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.,” who are students of 
Calvinistic Divinity, throw any light on the sub- 
ject? 
we know, but this arose from their domestic cus- 
toms, from the habitual seclusion of women in the 
gyneceum or harem. But there is not a tittle of 
evidence that such a practice ever obtained in the 
Western Churches; in fact, the silence of Du- 
randus and the other ritualists seems to prove 
the contrary. It would be very curious if it 
should turn out that a custom lately brought to 
our notice, as one taken up by a section of the 
High Church party, should after all be of Puritan 
origin. F. S. A. 


Collecting Postage Stamps (2™ §. iv.329.)—The 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may remember, at the first 
introduction of the adhesive postage heads, the 
obliteration was effected by stamping over them 
with some red colour. At the same time it was 
customary, in all the stationers’ shops, to see small 
boxes of postage stamps ready cut for use, which 
were sold for a trifle beyond the usual shilling a 
dozen. 
was changed to a conspicuous black stamp. 
heard at the time that some person had found out 
a way to clear the red from the.old stamps, and 
to put some fresh adhesive gum on their backs, 
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| — ae 
The joke used to be, that the night was so cold 


That it was usual in the Eastern Church | 


Shortly after this the obliterating mark | 
I} 


and sell them as new, by which of course a very | 


large profit was made. 
enough in any ordinary way, he hit on the plan of 
circulating a story that a young man of inferior 
fortune had fallen in love with a lady whose 
father would not consent to the match unless she 
collected a million of old postage heads. Many 
sympathisers were found to save all they could, 
and to forward them: but the ruse was suspected, 
the obliterating stamp changed, and the robbery 
on the revenue at once puta stop to. It certainly 
was true the boxes of cut stamps disappeared 
about that time. A. A. 
Poet’s Corner. 


“ Thumb-brewed” (2°* S. iv. 147.): “ Thumb- 
grog :" “A Nor-wester.”"—Old sailors often talk 
of “Thumb-grog,” or “Thumb-brewed grog,” 
which they explain thus: — Of a cold wet night, 
at the striking the bell, when the watch came 
down wet, and everything was very dark, some of 
them used to mix or brew their grog by dipping 
their thumb into the glass or can, and ascertain by 
feeling (as they could not see well) when they had 


Being unable to get | 


put enough rum into it, before adding the water. 


they had no sensation in the tips of their thumbs, 
and, consequently, the rum came up to the mid- 
dle, and half-filled the glass before they felt it ; 
and the grog, thus “thumb-brewed,” was un- 
usually strong. May not this phrase have been 
applied to ale brewed of extra strength? I once 
heard an old Salt give a receipt for “a Nor- 
wester:” Fill half the glass with rum, and the 
other with strong rum-and- water. Navticvs, 


Sir James Hayes (1\* 8S. v. 226.) —This Sir 
James Hayes was Secretary to Prince Rupert ; he 
died at Kensington, Feb. 4, 1693. (See Evelyn’s 
Diary, Aug. 18, 1672, and Luttrell’s, vol. iii. 
p- 28.). He is also alluded to in Gent.’s Mag., 
1792, p. 130.; ditto, 1793, pp. 607. 816. Hasted 
barely mentions him. 

Query, Is he the same Sir James Hayes who, 
in 1678, married Grace Clavering, or was there 
another of the same name? Information on these 
points will oblige H. G. Davis. 


Knightsbridge, Nov. 23. 


Epigram quoted by Gibbon (2™ §. iv. 367. 420.) 
Feeble jokes have often strong vitality. That 
of the snake biting the venomous man is very poor 
and old, but from its easy application, nothing 
more than shifting a name being required, it is 
not likely to wear out. Here is an early, but, I 
believe, not the first version of it : 
“"O piv yap eaxcoros avnp Te Biw ovyynpdonet 

Kai ¢7 paxpovs AvedBartas Ews Tptxos ToAduov, 

Kai @avaros ov S¥varat rovTov repryevéobar® 

MaAAov pév obv cai wédpixev 6 Oavaros Kai rpduer 

Mi, daxwv Trovror 6 kaxds Kai padAov Gavatwoer’ 

"Extéva yap To, A€yovsr, Tore HappaxouyTwp 

Evvoixov $0acaca Saxe, éppayn tapaxpyya” 

Aiuaros yap épdvaro ToAA@ happanwrépov, 

Kaxeivys rov Bavdcmor iov vmepyixwytos.” i 

Manasis Fragmentg, ed. Boissonade, Lugduni 
Bat. 1819, i. 323. 

“Non intempestive memini epigrammatis Martinerii (? ) 
huc omnino conferendi : 





“Un gros serpent mordit Auréle. 

Que croyez-vous qu’il arriva? 

Qu’Auréle en mourut. — Bagatelle! 

Ce fut le serpent qui creva.” 

Not. ad loc. ii. 421. 
One so rich in wit as Peter Pindar ought to 

have been ashamed to borrow; but he writes, on 
a stone thrown at. George III., which missed him : 


“Talk no more of the lucky escape of the head 
From a flint so unhappily thrown ; 
I think very different from thousands; indeed 
*Twas a lucky escape for the stone.” 
H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


This epigram has often been printed with the 


| poetry of Voltaire, and quoted in other works. 


The version of A. B. is, however, not exact. The 
atient is not the witty and wicked Piron, but 
reron, a pupil of the Jesuits, and author of many 
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attacks on the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and particularly on Voltaire. For the true 
version, see (Zuvres Compleéts de Voltaire, tom. iii. 
p- 1002., Paris, 1817: — 
“ L’autre jour au bord d’un vallon 
Un serpent piqua Jean Fréron, 
Que pensez-vous qu'il arriva? 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva.” 
With this different reading : 
“ Hier auprés de Charenton 
Un serpent mordit Jean Fréron, 
Que croyez-vous qu’il arriva? 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva.” 


It is an imitation from the Greek, but I have 
not the original. Joun Scorr. 


Norwich. 


Nomenelature (2°4 S, iv. 442.) —I have much 
pleasure in replying to the hint of your corre- 
spondent G. N. The small work, of which he 
appears to have a portion, is entitled : 

“ A Curious and Humorous Arrangement of Surnames, 
in Systematic and Scientific Order; containing the 
Names of about 800 living Characters in the City of | 
Edinburgh and its Vicinity, with their Professions, Ad- | 
dresses, and other local Circumstances, Edinburgh, 1825, 
12mo.” 


It was published anonymously ; but I shortly 
afterwards found out that the compiler thereof 
was Mr. Veitch, dentist, James Square, Edinburgh. 
I have not seen a copy for these twenty years 
past. T. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 


Candlesticks (2™ S. iv. 437.) —I am puzzled to 
find what ground your correspondent, Em Quap, 
has for supposing the word stick necessarily con- 
nected with wood, any more than with brass, iron, 
silver, or any other rigid substance; or that 
“candlesticks” are so called because first made of 
wood. If indeed he can prove this, he will have 
suggested a very fair conclusion; but surely we 
must not begin by supposing that the term stick 
was used exclusively with this meaning in the 
fifteenth any more than in the nineteenth century. 
The root from which the word is derived is un- 
doubtedly stig, and is found repeatedly both in 
Greek and Latin. In the former we see it in 
orelxw, “to go;” and in orit and orixos, both sig- 
nifying a “row,” or “line,” in which sense they 
are used by different authors as referring to a 
line of verses, a rank of soldiers, and a row of trees. 
In Latin also we find ve-stig-ium, a “track” or 
“path :” and hence, by the English word stick, we 
have presented us the idea merely of a line —of 
any kind, crooked or bent. Strictly, therefore, 
it may be applied as well to an iron hoop as to a 
wooden rod; in fact, to any rigid body whatever : 
nor in the present day is it confined to wood. We 
hear of a stick of sealing-wax, and a stick of sugar- 
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candy, as often as we hear of a bundle of sticks ; 
and the correctness @f such language is never to 
be questioned. Unless, then, Em Quap can show 
that the meaning attached to the word in the 
fifteenth century differed from the one we now 
give it, and differed also from its original meaning, 


| I think he must be satisfied that the derivation of 


“candlesticks” is not that they were first made of 
wood, but only that they were then, what they are 
now, — candle-supporters. R. C. L. 


Tympan : Candlestick. — Suffer me to occupy a 
“ stick "ful of your space with an observation on 
Em Quap’s last Query. 

Mr. Bowyer’s Latin quotation and his Note 
upon it do not affect the general definition of the 
word tympan I before offered, and its applicability 
to the instrument of the printer. 

With respect to the syllable stick, as E. Q. seems 
to demur to my physical derivation of it, I will 
suggest another, an etymological, a verbal one. 


| The first printers were Germans ; the term is pos- 


sibly, then, an adaptation of the German word 
Stick. I do not know the expressions used by 
Germans for these things, dictionaries do not help 
us ; therefore I submit this supposition with some 
diffidence. If the word is used, it has descended 
from the earliest workmen, and the English phrase 
is easily deduced from it. 

Again, the first types were wooden, the presses 
were, and continued for centuries to be, wooden: 
why not wooden composing-sticks? My opinion 
is that we have prima facie good cause for suppos- 
ing them to have been so; and as to their “ clum- 
siness,” let E. Q. disabuse himself of that notion. 
Has he ever handled one? Metal (chiefly iron) 
composing-sticks are stronger and more durable — 
qualities fully sufficient to account for their now 
universal use. 

Em Quap puts ina P. S. what he evidently thinks 
a“clincher.” Stick in “candlestick” I believe to be 
an old corruption of the original stock, i. e., handle, 
the instrument by which the candle, when in use, 
is supported and carried ; as in “ gun-stock,” where 
the proper phrase has been preserved. Modern 
English is abundantly fruitful in these perver- 
sions. Or it may fall within the category of the 
Sliicks. 

Your columns are too precious to be taken up 
with gossip of such limited interest as this. I have 
done. J. 8. D. 


Verses on “ Nothing” (2™ S. iv. 283, 420.) — 
The verses of Passeratius on “ Nothing” are ap- 
pended by Dr. Johnson to his Life of Lord Ro- 
chester, who likewise wrote a poem on the same 
“barren subject,” as it is called by Johnson. L. 


“ Aut disce, aut discede” (2™ S. iv. 428.)—Your 
correspondent has omitted the latter part of the 
inscription as it used to appear at Winchester, 
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where it was also pictorially embellished. It was 
in the form of an hexameter line, ending with 
* manet sors tertia, cdi.” After the words “aut 
disce ” were represented a mitre and woolsack, to 
denote the honours of the learned professions, to 
which diligence might ultimately lead. After 
“aut discede” were a sword and mariner’s com- 
pass, indicating that such as would not study 
might go, and enter either into the army or navy ; 
but, according to the present system of examina- 
tion for candidates, it is doubtful whether these 
services would now be open to idle boys. 


| 
lactitic Cavern at the Colliseum in the Regent's 


The | 


concluding emblem was a rod, which at Winches- | 


ter was formed of four apple-twigs, neatly spliced 
to a convenient handle ; 
the Ostiarius, or prefectus schole, to see duly pro- 
vided for the use of the Aiddoxados at the close of 
the day’s labours in school; and occasionally, 
either by unskilfulness or design, it would become 
loose and inoperative, but generally the ceremony 
was accompanied with “ great cry and little wool.” 
There is another painting of a rod on the wall in 
sixth chamber, and underneath it are these words, 
“ Animum pictura pascit inani.” N. L. T. 

[By reference to Mr. Walcott’s William of Wykeham 
and his Colleges, we find a print of this curious inscription 
with the following description (p. 234.): — “On the west 
wall [of the School], upon a large tablet, are painted a 
mitre and crozier, the rewards of clerical learning ; a pen 
and inkhorn and a sword, the ensigns of the civil and 
military professions—or the one to sign, the other to en- 
force expulsion; and a Winton rod, long and ample, the 
dullard’s quickener. Beneath each symbol is its apt le- 
gend, ‘Aut disce, aut discede, manet sors tertia, cdi.’ 
Underneath is the flogging-place.” Christopher Johnson, 
Head Master, mentions, in a poem descriptive of the Old 
School, now seventh chamber (p. 227.):— 

“ Murus ad occasum capit hoc insigne decorum, 
Aut disce, aut discede, manct sors tertia, cadi.” 

The Head Master was called Informator, the Second 
Master, Hostiarius, and not “ didascalus,” we always 
thought. ‘The duty of the Ostiarius was to “take up” the 
delinquent, that of the Prefect of School to provide the 
rod. } 


Long Names (1* 8. viii. 539. 651.3; ix. 312.) — 
Lady Craven, afterwards known as Her Serene 
Highness Elizabeth Margravine of Anspach, pub- 
lished, in 1799, a “ Tale for Christmas ” with the 
following title, Modern Anecdotes of the Ancient 
Family of the Kinkvervankotsdarsprakengotchderns. 
It was remarked in a publication of the time 
that — 

“This Tale, which is dedicated to the late Lord Orford 
(then Mr. Walpole) is told with much humour; the de- 
scriptions are particularly fine; and the moral tends to 


show that love opposed produces both craft and forti- 
tude.” 

W. W. 

Adelsberg Caverns (2™ §. iv. 440.) — Few na- 


tural curiosities are perhaps better known than 
the caverns of Adelsberg alluded to by your 
correspondent Viaceratore. ‘The artificial Sta- 


which it was the duty of | 


| excellent edition of 


Park professes to be a miniature representation of 
them, They show you there a specimen of the 
‘** Proteus” preserved in spirit. This is, I believe, 
the only living occupant of these caverns, and as 
far as I know it has never been met with else- 
where. A living Proteus is now to be seen in the 
Zoophyte House at the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park. E. H. Visen. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It is many a long Christmas since the gift-giving 
public were invited to select for presentation to their 
friends a more dainty volume than the one which our 
worthy publishers have just issued, entitled Poems and 
Songs by Robert Burns, Iilustrated with Numerous En- 
gravings. Of course it does not contain all that Burns 
wrote, but merely such of the popular poetry of the Ayr- 
shire Bard as may with propriety be given in a volume 
intended for the drawing-room, and nearly all the Songs; 
and these, which are beautifully printed on rich tinted 
paper, are illustrated by about fifty wood engravings 
after the designs of Cope, Horsley, Birket Foster, Georg: 
Thomas, and other eminent artists. Where there is so 
much that is excellent it is somewhat difficult to point 
out that which is most deserving of praise. If our love 
of Archxology makes us admire “ the chield amang us 
taking noteS,” our love of fun disposes us to admire 
hugely G. Thomas’s illustrations of Tam o’ Shanter, and 
our love of the beautiful some of Birket Foster’s snatches 
of rural scenery. But indeed the book is a book which 
will be admired south of Tweed for its beauty, and be- 
yond Tweed for its subject. 

We have received the sixth volume of The Leiters of 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, edited by Peter Cun- 
ningham, now First chronologic: uly arranged. It is one of 
the best and most amusing volumes of Mr. Cunningham's 
the best and most amusing letters 


that ever were written in the English language. It em- 
braces Walpole’s Correspondence between Oct. 26, 1773, 


and Oct. 30, 1777 — four very eventful years —and con- 
tains close upon three hundred of his unrivalled letters, 
several of which appear here for the first time. It 


| moreover illustrated by portraits of Lady Di Beauclerk ; 


Anne Chambers, Countess of Temple; Samuel Foote, and 
Mary Fitzpatrick, Lady Holland. Prefixed to it is an 
announcement that the collection will be extended to a 
ninth volume; the accession of new materials rendering 
its completion in eight volumes quite impossible. By this 
we are reminded of our intention to invite our readers, be- 
fore the work is brought to a close, to give the editor the 
benefit of their notes. There can be little doubt that 
Mr. Cunningham’s edition will long remain the only 
standard edition of this English Classic. All, therefore, 
are interested in making it as complete as possible; 
that if such of our readers as have gone through the 
volumes already issued will communicate to us any notes 
and illustrations of persons and events which may have 
occurred to them, they may then be included as Supple- 
mentary Notes in the ninth volume, and get duly inserted 
in the Index: for we must have a good and full Index, 
Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Bentley, or the work will lose 
half its value as the Gossiping History of England. 

By the bye, Mr. Bentley has done his best to secure 
the reading public a Merry Christmas, by publishing in 
one volume, printed in a good legible type and on excel- 


so 
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lent paper, The Ingoldsby Legends. Think of that, all ye 
lovers of genuine humour and quaint versification, dashed 
ever and anon with touches of true poetry and deep pathos 
— The Ingoldsby Legends complete —not a line omitted 
save the short biography of poor Barham — and all for 
the small sum of five shillings. 
uniformity, as the Scotch gardener put his son in the 
“jougs,” he has issued a Companion volume, The Bentley 
Ballads, which, if not quite up to the Ingoldsby brand, 
has a strong smack of the Ingoldsby vintage. Two 
better volumes for transmission by the post, which now 
wafts books, as well as sighs, from Indus to Peru, could 

hardly be sent to brothers and cousins in India, ( Canada, 
or Australia. They are purely English, and rich with 
English fun. 

lime was when recollecting George Cruikshank’s ad- 
mirable illustrations to the German Popular Stories, we 
should have declared no one could ever rival him in that 
particular line. We now have our doubts. A volume, 
entitled Old Nurse’s Book, or Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties, 
edited and illustrated by C. 1. Bennett, which is before us, 
exhibits no less than ninety illustrations of the Songs 
which delight the “spelling” public, all so replete with 
fun and imagination that we scarcely know who will 
be most pleased with the book —the good-natured grand- 
father who gives it, or the chubby grandchild who gets 
it for a Christmas Box. We would fain say to the artist, 








in the language of honest Bottom: “ Good Maste or Ben- 
nett, we would desire you of more acquaintance.” 
BOOKS AN ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Campsene’s Lives or tue Cuancetsons. Vols, VI. and VII. Svo. 
Sreretwe Suaw's Hisrony or Srarrorvsume. Nicholson, Red Lion 
Court. 


Eroapstone or Honovr. Rivington. 
4#e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to tt. Seri & Datov, Publishers of “* Nores AND 


QUERIES,” 186. Ficet Street. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are re quired, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 
Boox or Sr. Acnan’s. Folio, reprint. 
Lixotey anv Horron’s Frona or Garat Barrary. 
ae Artists or Sprain v 


Wanted by C. J. Sk 





3 Vols. 


t, 10. King William Street, Strand. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


in 7 . 
Comrtere Works or Atrarp trae Gasar. 


And for the sake of | 
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Jowsrr on tux Romans. First edition. 
Wanted by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
Covent Garden. 


14. Henrictta Street, 





Jubilee edition. No. 5. ad 
Sinem. 

Wanted by the Rev. J. B. Selwood, Woodhayne, Honito n. 
1738, ito. Graveldt’s plates. 
Hamilton Terrace, St. John's W 


Vol. I 


Gay's Fanres. : 
od, N. W 


Wanted by 


London. 
1. B., 27. 


Specraror, 1438, January 19, 1856. 


Wanted by Mr. Grundy, Bookseller, Maidstone. 





Ratices ta Carrespanvents. 


A Meacy Curisrmas, Gentix Reaper.— We have 














i m 
with our annual custom, again selected for your perusal from the store 
of pleasant reading which we have in hand such papers as seem pecus 
trad ly suited to the coming season. Our next number will t kk to 
articles of graver and greater interest. 
Inerest ow Cnartrernton. J/as the attention af our res; 
spondent at Woree . to whom we were indebted for this do« 
oun ito the article on the subject ian The Atheneum of Sat 
rember 5 n Tromas’ curious in estigations t 8 
that our « Wresy nt had been deceived by a most unjust 
P.Q.R. Our correspondent will find two articles on th ‘ the 
ope in the English Church in our \st 8. xii. 103., and 2nd 8. i. 230. Th 
; aglish ritual pe mitt dt bishop to wear a cupe instea t vestiment 
in his public ministrations, if he chose, and gave the same liberty to pres- 
byters in cele brating the euchariat. The lajunctions of Q i Elizabeth in 
5641, and the Canans of 1693, directed the cope tot *almer, Ori- 
gines Liturgicaw, ii. 313.) The disuse of the « ylish Chu u hy 
| after its partial revival at the Restoration, see radu 
and Dr, Stukeley (Iter Boreale) states that th earing it in 
| Ais time (1725) was only preserved at Durham. lea unts 
| ceremonials at coronations, the prebendarics of sre di o 
as wearing rich copes. 
| 
| Oxonrensts is referred to our \st S. i. 249. for biographical notices of 
| Antony Alsop. 
| Vartov ar Harry. We cannot i that any transla of Prof 


Lichtcnberg’s Commentary on Hogs arth has been published. 


“ Norgs anno Qceairs”™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 


issued in Mowtraty Parts. The subscription for Sr aurro C ‘opins for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Lalf- 
yearly Ixoex) is \1s. id., which may be paid by Post Odice Order in 
favour of Messus. Bert ano Darpvy, 196. ret Street, E.C.; to whom 


also all Comme nications ror tue Eprror should be addressed. 
[ Advertisement.] — LATEST NOVELTY IN 
STEREOSCOPES. — CH APPUIS'’S PATENT REFLECTING STE- 
REOSCOPE. pronounced by connoisseurs the most perfect instrumc 4. 
it is held as an opera-glass ; thus stooping and stiffness of th : 
avoided, and a more powerful light is thrown upon the picture. \ 
sale and retail of the sole Patentee, P. E. Chappuis, Gas and Daylig 
Reflector Manufacturer and Patentee of the Indispensable La: 
Toilet Mirror, 69. Fleet Street. N.B.—Every novelty ia slides. 















YOLDSMITH’S POCKET AL- 

WW MANACK for 1358. Price 6d. sewed. 
Now ready. 

With 80 pages of letter press, containing 
more useful and valuable matter for occasional 
reference than can be found in any other pub- 


E LA RUE 
FOR 1858. 


I 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
& CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER DIARIES 


Conrents : 


lication of the same size and price 
Published for the Company of Stationers 
by JOSEPH GREENHILL, at their Tall, 
London. 
And may be had of all booksellers and sta- 
tioners — 
In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved 
Moreceo tuck ~- 
Morocco silver lock - 4s. 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable 
for presents. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1358. 


\ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 

WN ALMANACK, enlarged by the Incor- 
oration of “ Whitaker’ 's Clergyman’s Diary.” 
Price, sewed, 2s. 6d.; roan tuck, 5s.; morocco, 
és.; with lock, &, 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, 
price 6d. 

The CLERICAL ALMANACK. 
oa, toee tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco do., 4s. 
ioc , O. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


Sewed, 
; With 


Astronomicat Paswomena for the year 1858, 
with a Diagram of the Gaear Sotar Ectirse 
of March, 1858. 

Catenpaa for 1558, and Abstract of the Calen- 
dar for 1859. 

An Article on Gomerts, with a Table of such as 
return periodically. 

Table of Dirrerence or Tome for the principal 
places in the U nited. Kingdom. 

Table of Latrropes and Dirrenence or Tive 
for the pyncion’ § Cities of the World. 

Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 

Occcuitations of F ixed Stars and Planets by 
the Moon, visible at Greenwich. 

Rising and Setting of the Five Principal 
Planets. 

Meteorological Averages at London, Oxford 
and Liverpool, during the years 1828 to 1852. 

Magnetic Constants. 





Table of Specific Gravities and Expansions. 
Tive Inreavacs for the principal places on the 
British and « : ~./ Continental Coast. 


Chronological T bies of English Sovereigns 

Sovereigns of Europe. 

Parliaments of Great Britain from 1769 to 1857. 

Foreign Money Table 

Tables of Foreign and British Weights and 
Measures. 

Abstracts of Important Statutes. 

Latest Regulations of the Sramur 
Ovrices. 

Universal Eostege Table. 

London Bank 

Holidays at Public Offices. 

Moveable Holidays, 1859 to 1865 

Law and University Terms. 






and Posr 


And other useful information. 


With Drany Paces or Merarcic 


Paper. 


These Diaries are printed in three sizes suitable for the pocket, and stitched or bound in a 


variety of styles as Pocket Books 


THE CALEND 
two sizes. 


AR, with a selection of the above Tables, &c. is also published separately in 


May be had of all Stationers. 
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YE BOKE FOR CHRISTMAS TYDE. 


In a Volume of 800 pages. with a Portrait of 
the Author from a Painting by T. J. Gullick, 
price | 4s., 


URIOSITIES OF LONDON : 
Exhibiting the most Rare and Remark- 
able Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; 
with nearly Fifty Years’ way Recollec- 
tions. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

“A wonderful little M4 tionary of Lon- 
don : there is so much out-of-the-way reading 
in it, such apt illustration of personal expe- 
rience, and such a quantity of agreeable illus- 
tration. drawn both from books and men. 

Th 
and an- 
* Curiosit 


* Juvenile readers, men of business 
tiquaries, may au profit by the ies of 
Lor The Economist 

* Valuable ad painstaking. We find in it 
much th ~ is curious, interestin g, and new.” — 
Th 


DAVID BOGUE, Fl 


Just published, Gratis, by Post. 


] OMG OPATHIC MEDICIN 
i Pi Tibusteated 1 
rt R NE Hom«aupat 
; Manchester. 
riage paic 


YOCIETY of 


“ HR MATIC 


-et Street 


ARTS PRIZE 
MICROSCOPE, com- 


( BAKER, 243. and 24. HIGH HOL- 
BORN, from the intr m of impr 
Machinery. is now ena ble 4 to supply th 
tern Microscope so tn | 
Society of 

inner, 

POWERS, and Apparatus, 
mesete, at the very low price 
Every dk tior 
3 r taken in exchange 
ite Day & Martin’ s. (Established 


Cc HROM \ TIC MIC RO- 
SCOPES. SMITH, BEC "3 & BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 
on Street London, have co the 
, MEDAL of the GREAT EXHI- 
| of 1851, and the FIRST-CLASS 
PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION of 1855, “For the excellence of their 
Microscopes." 

An_ Illustrated Pamphlet of the 102. EDU- 
CATIONAL MICROSCOPE, sent by Post on 
receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 

A GS NERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, 
1857, may be had on esraeenee » 


QTE -RE OSCOPIC PIC T UR ES 
h — EGYPT and NUBIA, embracing every 
object of interest on the route from Cairo to 
the second cataract of the Nile, One hundred 
views. Also, quests ations ‘and Portraits from 
* Richard IT., produced at the Princess's 
Theatre. shetegray ed by ce ommand and gab- 
lished with the gracious permission of her Ma- 
Jeaty. by A. LAROCH To be had of all 
rs Wholesale only, at 24. Lawrence 
Lane, Cheapside. 





1\HUBB'S FIREPROOF 
SAFES are constructed of strong wrought 

n, and the detector locks which secure them 
gunpowder-proof. Detector locks, street 
oor latches, cash ond deed boxes. Full illus- 
ated price lists sent on application. 


onuae & SON, 67. St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. 
YRICE’S BEST PATENT 
COMPOSITES, !lid. per Ib. nett cash. 

(No cheaper kinds substituted for the best.) 
GENUINE HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, made 
of pure and lasting mate rial, 46s. and 4%. per 
vt. — More ages not be paid. The so- called 
* Cheap Soaps” are really bad for economists. 
WIITMORE & CRADDOCK, Agents to 
‘Price's Patent Candle Company,” and for- 
merly their oldest Servants, 16. Bishopsgate 

Street Within, London. aC.) 


NOTES AND QUERIE: 


ARMS send 
NTY. Plain Sketch, 
in Colours, 3s. 6¢. Family Pedigrees 
frosed, from Monastic Records, * Domesday 
Book,” and other valuable Records, at the 
British Museum, fee 5s. Arms painted on 
Vellum, i6s.; Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d. 
Information obtained from the College of 
Arms. nave Press, with Crest Die, for stamp- 
ing paper, 18s. Ecclesiastical, Documentary, 
and Official Seals, best style only. 

T. CULLETON, Heraldic 

qpaver to the Que 2. 

. Martin's 


Res FAMILY 
NAME and COU? 


Designer and En- 
Long Acre, one door 


‘GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 
ONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 


Ecclesiastical, Corporate, Official, and 
Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Plates in 
Mediaval and Modern Styles. Arms sought 
for : Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in Colour, Ss. 
on Vellum, 21s. ; Crest on Seal, 
grams and Heraldic Designs exeuuted in cor- 
rect Style. Price List by Post. 

T MORENG, ews Artis} a Engraver, 
44. o 


| rp AQUARIUM, MARINE 
and FRESHWATER.—The LARC 
BEST, and most VARIED SALE-STOCK in 
e WORLD of LIVING MARINE ANI- 
MAIS and SEAWEEDS, comprising = 
wards of TEN THOUSAND SPECIMEN 
including MORE THAN TWO HUNDRE D 
SPECIES, exclusively contributed from the 
richest spots of the Eritich coast, thoroughly 
acclimated in THIRTY LARGE af 
GLASS TANKS, aggreg fF EIGHT HUN- 
DRED GALLONS OF SEA-WATER. 
MR. W. ALFORD LLOYD =z removed from 
St. John Streét Road to more commodious and 
specially arranged premises, as under. A de- 
talled LIST on application. very variety of 
the requisite APPARATUS. All the BOOKS 
on the subject. ne most delicate organiza- 
tions packed to go any distance. A long course 
of experiments has at length so perfected AR- 
TIFICIAL SEAWATER, that it is analyti- 
cally correct, and answers every purpose. Sole 
Agent for the celebrated TANK 
and Woolcott, and at the same “<¢ 
W. ALFORD LLOYD. 19. & 
Road, 
Fourth Ed 


Stampa, « 





Portland 
. Re gent's Park, I Houdon. 

r Free, Seven 
itmer ‘nt and Cure of 


(oxsuurrios, ASTHMA, 

CHRONIC COUGHS, and all Diseases 
of the Chest and Lungs, by a new, Pe vel, safe, 
and extraordinarily efficacious Mode uf Cure, 
wit’ plain Rules regarding Diet, Habit , Ex- 
ercise, &c. 


DR. HALL ,1. Upp 
‘REY HAIR 
Nits ORIGINAL COLOUR by the Patent 

Megnetie Combs and Brushes, an wamenne 

medy for Nervous Headache, and all Neu- 
oniete Affections. Illustrated Pamphlets, 

“ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” 

Gratis, or by Post for Four Stamps. 

Offices, F. M. HERRING, 32. Basinghall 
Street. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers of 
repute. 


‘OOD WINE heeds no 

J Bush,” neither does an important 

ent require any puff. HARVEY'S 

PORTFOLIOS, the onl rfect 

kind yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest 

stock of articles for the safe eee of prints, 

drawings, hotogra hha, may and music ; also 

the Guard Lette TB B00k alway “ at at 

HARVEY'S EMPO RIUM OF ARTS, 16. 

Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, ye 4 w. 

— Communications inclosing a Stamped En- 
ve velope will receive prompt attention. 


GLENFIELD PATENT | 
STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anp Prowouncen sy HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS, to be THE F [Est STARCH 

SHE EVER USE 
Sold by all Chandlers, veal &c. &C. 


Gower St., Bedford Sq. 


| tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC 


} sure of announcing 


| SIR HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S. 


8 of Sanders | 


RESTORED to |r 


} —— 


| combination of all the § 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price is., per Post is, 1d. 


HE DRY COLLODION 
PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 
process is simple, clean, and certain, and the 
resulting pictures possess the one oe licacy 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Col- 
lodion, and the fine artistic texture of the 
Paper provess. 
BLAND & LONG, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 
QPEC rACLES : when to wear, 
and how to use them, addressed to those 
oe value their Sight. By CHARLES A. 
ON 
BL AND & LONG, Opticians to the Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, London. 


153, Fleet Street, 


— MESSRS, 

Wholesale, Re- 
APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public cenerally, that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 


JHOTOGRAPHY. 
T. OTTEWILL & CO., 


| they are enabled to execute with des; atc h any 


orders they may be favoured with. - e Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the first clase. 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 


YHOTOG RAPHIC ~ POR- 
TRAITS OF LITER ARY MEN. By 

DR. DIAMOND, F.S 
MESSRS. BELL & ne DY have the plea- 
at they have received 
Photographic Portraits 
D, which may now be had, 


copies of the following 
by DR. DIAMON 
price 3s. 6d. each : 
, Director of the 


3 liege. 
A. 


Society of Antiquaries. 


The REV. DR. MAJOR, of King 
PETER CUNN 


vINGHAM, Bs, 
DR. DORAN 
The EPITOR OF “NOTES AND QUE- 


RI 
cH ARI. ES RICHARDSON, LL. D., 


of the “* English Dictionary. 
London : BELL & DALDY 


THE SOMNAMBULE, 
ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives his MAG- 
fIC SE ANC ES and CONSULTATIONS 

l yi > Dis ases, their causes 


Author 


, 186. Fleet Street. 


4.—19. 


I or 2 
Consultation by 


tY DA 
bany Street, Re gent’s Park. 
tte 


_ aa r Tr 

YHE LEVIATHAN STEAM 

SHIP. — Four large Photographic Pic- 
tures of the “ Leviathan,” viz. the Bi yws, the 
Broadside, and Two of the Decks ; and Seven 
Stereoscopic Views from various points, all 
on November 2nd and 3rd, are now 
y. The price of the Large Pictures, 
+ ches by 12 inches, 7s. 6d. each ; Stereoscopic 
Views, ls. 6d. each. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 

168. New Bond Street. 


| EAL AND SON'S: E IDER- 
DOWN QUILTS, from One Guinea to 


Ten Guineas; also, GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 
from 8s. 6d. to 24s. Last of Prices and Sizes 


sent Free by Post. 
1EAL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and Priced 
List of BEDDING also sent Post Free. 
19%. TOTTENHAM-COURT nO AD. we 


k ‘ORGE’ r-ME NOT. —- ‘BREI- 
BACH’S Eveatastine Bovecer, 
FORGET. ae NOT, presents a charming 
ring Flewers known 
for their refreshing as well as lasting odours. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
57a, NEW BOND STREET, facing Red- 
mayne’s. 





